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THE VIRGIN’S SLUMBER. 


‘““T sleep but my heart watches.” 
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THE VIRGIN’S SLUMBER 


“‘T sleep but my heart watches.” 


REV. P. J. LYDON. 


The day is done and hands toil-weary rest at last; 
Veiled are the world’s unrest and pain to tired eyes, 
And yet, methinks, I hear thy apprehensive sighs 

As in thy dreams the future’s dreary scenes drift past. 


Asleep—but on thy heart ne’er falls the blessed balm— 
Thy heart ne’er sleeps, for love e’er watches sleepless-eyed 
And restless roams abroad to see if aught betide— 

If the dear one it loves is threatened ill or harm. 


The shadow of the Cross is thrown athwart thy brow, 
And in thy dreams thou stand’st in Pilate’s curséd hall 
While to thy lips is pressed the bitter draught of gall, 

Asleep—only to feel the sword transfix thee now. 


Not all thy dreams, perhaps, are dreams of coming ill, 
For who may guess what angel forms about thee dwell! 
What ear save thine may hear their rapturous music swell, 

With joy exultant thy entrancéd soul to fill! 


Sleep on!—The lilies turn toward thee as toward their sun, 
The tendrils of the vine lean down protectingly, 
The scented breezes seem to pause adoringly, 

And close beside, on guard, there stands thine own dear Son. 
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A MARTYR OF THE CHARTER- 
HOUSE. 


SISTER MARY STANISLAUS AUSTIN. 


KEOJEBASTIAN NEWDI- 
mi GATE was descended 
from the royal house 
of Lancaster, and was 
connected by blood 
with many of old Eng- 
land’s noblest fam- 
ilies whose members 
had suffered for loyalty to their faith as 
well as to their king; but no ancestor 
has shed such immortal renown upon 
his lineage as has this perfect religious 
and glorious martyr of Jesus Christ. 
Sebastian was a courtier of Henry 
VIII and was greatly esteemed by that 
monach for his noble physique, courtly 
manners and approved valor. Two of 
his brothers were knights of Rhodes, 
who lost their lives, in its defense 
when it was besieged by Solyman in 
1522. Two of his sisters were religious, 
exemplars for sanctity of life. Another 
sister was married to Sir Leonard 
Chamberlain of Oxfordshire and was 
mother of the Lady Stonor, renowned 
for her zeal in the support of the Catho- 
lic faith. It is written of this lady that 
when called before the judges to account 
for her recusancy she replied: “I was 
born in such a time when Holy Mass 
was in great reverence, and brought up 
in the same Faith. In King Edward’s 
time this reverence was neglected and 
reproved by such as governed. In 
Queen Mary’s time, it was restored 
with much applause; and now in this 
time* it pleaseth the state to question 


* Time of Queen Elizabeth. 





them, as now they do me, who con- 
tinue in the Catholic profession. The 
state would have these several changes, 
which I have seen with my own eyes, 
good and laudable. Whether it can be 
so, I refer it to your Lordship’s con- 
sideration. I hold me still to that 
wherein I was born and bred; and find 
nothing taught in it but great virtue 
and sanctity; and so by the grace of 
God I will live and die in it.” This 
courageous answer so surprised the 
judges that they dismissed her upon 
ordinary sureties. 

The eldest sister of Sebastian, Lady 
Jane Dormer, was wife to Sir Robert 
Dormer, | who was treasurer of the 
army of Henry VIII while in France, and 
was respected by the king for his worth 
and valor. Lady Dormer was a model 
of sanctity. 

Upon the defection of Henry, Lady 
Dormer sent for her brother to come to 
her residence, a full day’s journey from 
London. She spoke to him of the 
change which had taken place in the 
court, the dissoluteness of the courtiers, 
and the infamous example of the King 
in his treatment of Queen Catherine. 
She urged him to beware of the deceitful 
pleasures of the world and of the danger 
of losing his soul in the midst of such 
evil. Her brother spoke in defense of 
his master, saying that the reports which 
had reached her were exaggerated, but 
that should the king prove as’ un- 
worthy as people supposed him, he 


TOne of this knight’s ancestors had lent Edward the Confessor large sums of money to assist him to regain his 


throne. 


When the time for payment came, he invited the king to dine, and at dinner a dish containing small 
pieces of wood, on each of which one of the sums due by the king had been written, was brought in. 


The knight 


addressing His Majesty said he had no better dish to offer the king for all his favors than this; and so saying, cast 


the contents into the fire. 


The king, understanding by the number of the tallies the greatness of the gift, said in 


allusion to the name of the knight, ‘Well, mayest thou be called D’Ormer! Thou hast a sea of gold, doing what thou 
hast done.” In memory of this gift it is said the arms of Dormer were altered; for whereas they formerly were a 


lion rampant, sable, on a gold field, there was added, azure, 


ten gold billets, and the lion placed in chief, 
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would certainly remember her good 
advice. She replied that he would do 
well not only to remember it, but to act 
upon it. “T shall do so,” he answered, 
and the lady said sadly, “I very much 
fear it.” 

Sebastian Jeaned his head upon his 
hand and a short silence ensued. Then 
he asked: ‘Sister, what will you say if 
you hear that I have entered the Charter- 
house to become a monk?” Taking this 
as ill-timed levity, she said severely: 
“A monk? I fear rather I shall see thee 
hanged. I pray God rather to keep 
thee a good Christian. Such perfection 
is for men of different metal than that 
of loose courtiers.” Her brother smiled, 
took his leave of her, and returned to 
court. 

The king now began to replace such 
of his courtiers as did not flatter his 
vices. He promoted corrupt and dis- 
solute persons to the highest positions. 
Henry was a liar to his own conscience, 
at heart a thoroughly immoral man who 
tried to make his most dishonest acts 
appear virtuous. What caused this 
once pious prince to so belie his early 
promise, this Defender of the Faith to 
try his utmost to uproot it? His hypo- 
critical and sacrilegious communions. 
While living in flagrant sin he commu- 
nicated each year at Christmas, Easter 
and Whitsuntide. 

Sebastian was greatly troubled on 
perceiving that the evil which threat- 
ened the entire kingdom might prove 
fatal to his own soul. He resolved to 
save himself from shipwreck. Neither 
his position at court, the favor of the 
king, nor promises of advancement 


could stay him. He renounced all and 


offered himself to the Carthusians of 
the Charter-house in London. This 
order had especial veneration in Eng- 
land. The very austerity of the rules 
was an attraction, and while by special 
enactment members of other orders 
were allowed to become Carthusians, no 
Carthusian was allowed to exchange his 
order for any other. Their rules require 
them to perform manual labor, to ab- 
stain from flesh meat, and to observe 
ascetic practices, among which is a vow 
of perpetual silence. 
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Lady Dormer feared that this sudden 
change in her brother’s life was a delu- 
sion, that the evil one was tempting 
him to attempt more than he could 
accomplish, and thus perhaps cause him 
to violate his solemn vows. From his 
former ambition to the despising of 
human glory, from unrestrained liberty 
in conversation to utter silence, from 
freedom to indulge himself in every way 
to fasting and perpetual clausure, seemed 
to her an impossibility in his regard; 
for although she held him to be less 
evil than the majority of the courtiers, 
still no better than those who car- 
ried a good name before the world. 
Moreover, he had never heretofore been 
able to retain fish if eaten. She con- 
sequently resolved to go to London and 
see the prior in regard to him. She 
begged him to consider well the admis- 
sion of her brother into the order, ex- 
pressing her fears as to his perseverance 
in a life so contrary to that which he 
had led. The prior, after listening 
patiently to her, replied, ‘Good Lady, 
thanks be to God, he is fit enough.’ 
He bade her give herself no further 
trouble on his account, as her brother 
had passed his youth and was now a 
man of good judgment. He had well 
considered the step he had taken, and 
had even in that short time given suffi- 
cient proof that it was the grace of God 
that had inspired him. From having 
been a remarkable courtier, he gave 
promise of becoming a notable Car- 
thusian. “If it be so,’ Lady Dormer 
said, ‘‘blessed be God, and blessed be 
the day on which he was born, that he 
has made so wise a choice, and one 
so contrary to my opinion. I may 
then say, the happy lot is fallen upon 
him.” 

The prior then sent for Brother Se- 
bastian to come to see the Lady Dormer, 
his sister. She was more astonished at 
the change in his manner than in his 
costume—his seriousness, his modesty, 
his recollection, along with his gentle- 
ness of speech, savored more of one who 
had spent many years in the cloister 
than of one so lately a courtier. After 
some conversation she took leave of her 
novice-brother, full of joy, commending 
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his perseverance to God and herself to 
his prayers. 

Sebastian profited so greatly by his 
studies and his earnestness in endeavor- 
ing to attain perfection that in the usual 
course of time he was ordained priest. 

The king had used the time in which 
Sebastian was preparing himself for 
Heaven to quarrel with the Holy See 
and disclaim all obedience to it. He 
made it high treason in others to ac- 
knowledge obedience to Rome.  Holi- 
ness of life was called into question, and 
such as professed it were suspected as 
being dangerous subjects. Catholics 
who were true to their faith began to 
prepare for the worst. 

The fathers of the Charter-house fore- 
saw their danger when Henry, consider- 
ing example the best means of bringing 
the masses to acknowledge his su- 
premacy, began tempting the higher 
nobles and persons of learning and holi- 
ness of life. With his sacrilegious minis- 
ters he attempted to gain the Carthu- 
sians. Cromwell upon his visitation to 
the Charter-house found two other 
priors of the order there, they having 
come to London on business regarding 
their respective monasteries. Calling to 
the chapter room the prior of the London 
house, Father John Houghton, and his 
two visitors, Father Robert Lawrence, 
prior of Beverly, and Father Augustine 
Webster, prior of Henham—three of the 
most learned men of the order, of ex- 
emplary lives, noted for their virtue, 
prudence and regularity,—he began by 
requesting them to subscribe to the 
supremacy of the king. They refused. 
Cromwell reviled them in the basest of 
language, calling them knaves and 
traitors, and ordered them to so sub- 
scribe whether the law of God permitted 
it or not. To this these holy men re- 
plied that they were priests of God and 
sons of the holy Roman Catholic Church 
whose doctrines they were obliged to 
obey and whose precepts they must 
necessarily follow. “I have naught to 
do with your Church,” cried Cromwell. 
“Tf you will not submit yourselves to the 
king’s order, I will persecute you and 
your order. Nor will I stop until I 
have destroyed you all.” 
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The Fathers persevered in their deter- 
mination and were condemned to death. 
On May 4, 1535, they were drawn to 
Tyburn in their religious habits, hanged, © 
cut down while yet alive, cut into four 
quarters, and their mutilated parts set 
above the gates of London. Those of 
the prior of the Charter-house were 
hung over the gates of that monastery, 
as a warning to those within of what 
might be their fate should they reject 
the king’s proposals. 

Three weeks later this demon in hu- 
man form, seeing that the first butchery 
had not produced the desired effect, 
again visited the Charter-house. Three 


other victims were selected,—the most 


edifying and the holiest; Sebastian 
Newdigate, Father Humphrey Middle- 
more, vicar of the monastery, and 
Father William Eymen, procurator. All 
were men greatly respected in the order. 
None of the three were advanced in 
years, but they were, according to the 
chronicler, “ancient and reverend in 
their deportment, and of a gravity and 
holy conversation.’”’? They were roughly 
dragged to the Marshalsea where, stand- 
ing upright, they were bound to pillars. 
Iron rings were placed around their 
necks, hands and feet, and they were 
left to starve. This treatment was 
designed that suffering might force 
them to comply with the king’s de- 
mand. 

On account of the regard he had for 
Sebastian, Henry went in disguise to the © 
prison. Calling his former favorite be- 
fore him, he touched upon the care he 
had had of the young man, assured him 
that his personal visit proved the con- 
sideration in which he now held him, 
and urgently advised him not to destroy 
himself, as he must know the danger he 
was running since he had seen what 
others had suffered for contempt of his 
authority. He recalled the favors he 
had heaped upon Sebestian, and re- 
proached him for his ingratitude in 
ranking himself among those traitors who 
refused to do what other religious, 
priests and nobles had done. If he per- 
sisted in refusing to subscribe to the 
king’s supremacy he would be put to 
even greater tortures than they; whereas 
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if he would comply he should have 
favors heaped upon him. 

Sebastian acknowledged the honor of 
His Majesty’s visit and his favors, and 
prayed God reward him with health, 
prosperity, and the happiness of his 
kingdom. He took our Lord Jesus 
Christ to witness that it was neither 
contempt, nor obstinacy, nor discontent, 
nor intent of gainsaying, nor counsel of 
any that had power to withdraw his 
submission to the law, and forbade him 
to yield to the oath propounded. It was 
the doctrine of Holy Church and the 
law of God, the offense whereof he 
might not incur. 

The king went away in a great rage, 
cursing and uttering threats. Then for 
fourteen days the good fathers suffered 
continual torture, without being re- 
leased a moment for any necessity what- 
ever. Margaret Gigs, the adopted 
daughter of Blessed Thomas More, 
bribed the jailer of the Marshalsea to 
allow her to have access to these con- 
fessors of the faith. She used to attire 
herself like a milkmaid, carrying a pail 
supposed to contain milk upon her 
head. Instead of milk the pail con- 
tained meat which she fed to the holy 
men, since they were unable to use their 
hands. After feeding them she attended 
as much as was possible to their neces- 
sities, running imminent risk of losing 
her own life for her charity. 

The king inquired for the monks, and 
on hearing they were yet alive he or- 
dered a stricter watch to be kept over 
them. Thereafter the keeper dared not 
allow Margaret to enter their prison, 
but by money and importunity she 
gained permission to go up to the tiles 
above the close prison in which the 
fathers were—“O rare example and 
courage of woman!” exclaims the chron- 
icler—and managed to uncover a por- 
tion of the ceiling of tiles over their 
heads. Letting down a string with 
meat upon it she approached it as close 
as possible to their mouths as they stood 
chained against the posts. They gained 
very little in this way, and the jailer, 
fearing that her ruse would be discov- 
ered and he would lose his head, refused 
to admit her any more. 
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The fourteen days having elapsed, 
the three Fathers were brought before 
the Privy Council and examined apart 
in regard to the new law of supremacy, 
which, they said, had banished all for- 
eign authority. To this each father 
answered that the autbority of the 
Church was not foreign in any Christian 
country. In no way could they yield 
to a thing so contrary to the law of God 
and the doctrine of our holy Mother, 
the Church. 

Promises and threats proving una- 
vailing to shake their constancy, the 
three were sent to the Tower of London 
where they remained yet eight days 
more. The king again visited Sebastian, 
but this time not with mild speech as 
before, but with injurious words and 
menaces. To all, the holy man replied: 
‘‘When in court I served your Majesty, 
loyally and faithfully; and so I con- 
tinue still your humble servant, al- 
though kept in this prison and bonds. 
But in matters that belong to the Faith 
and the glory of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
to the doctrine of the Catholic Church 
and the salvation of my poor soul, your 
Majesty must be pleased to excuse me.”’ 
The king retorted to this: ‘Art thou 
wiser and holier than all the ecclesias- 
tics and seculars of my kingdom?” 
Sebastian answered: ‘I may not judge 
of others, nor do I esteem myself either 
wise or holy, being far short in either; 
only this I assure myself that the Faith 
and doctrine which I profess is no new 
thing, nor now invented, but always 
among the faithful held for Christian 
and Catholic. We must obey God 
rather than man.” 

The king called him a traitor and told 
him he should suffer as such, then left 
him. Is it not probable that angels 
came and ministered unto him as in 
the Temptation of the Olden Time? 

On the 18th of June these three con- 
fessors were brought to Westminster to 
be tried before the judges. Being in- 
dicted of high treason for refusing to 
subscribe and swear to the king’s su- 
premacy, they were again examined and 
asked if they would yet relent and show 
their obedience as did other subjects. 
Again they gave their reasons for not 
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complying, alleging authorities from the 
Holy Scriptures, the Sacred canons and 
the ancient Fathers of the Church; 
proving that no temporal prince can 
lawfully arrogate to himself the govern- 
ment of the Church which the King of 
kings, the supreme Lord Jesus Christ, 
granted alone to St. Peter and his suc- 
cessors, and that they, understanding 
and confessing this to be commanded by 
the Word of God, would sin to oppugn 
this faith. 

The judges now proceeded according 
to the form of their laws, handing their 
case over to a jury of twelve men. By 
these the Fathers were convicted of high 
treason. Yet before pronouncing sen- 
tence of death many persuasions were 
used to induce them to conform, 
assuring them even thus late of the 
king’s mercy, and urging them to con- 
sider that they were depriving their 
country of lives which might be of great 
service to God and the world. The 
judge spoke of their infamous death, the 
grief of their friends, the scandal of their 
kindred, and the stain upon their names. 
In particular he addressed himself to 
Father Sebastian, recalling the nobility 
of his blood, the honorable connections 
he had in the kingdom, the duty he 
owed the king, the many favors he had 
received from His Majesty, assuring him 
that if he would consider these and be 
submissive he would yet find mercy and 
pardon. But no such persuasions could 
move a soul so generous in love of God. 
All three Fathers desired nothing better 
than to die for their Saviour, and 
awaited the sentence of death with 
courage and constancy. 

They were found guilty of high trea- 
son, and sentenced to be returned to 
the Tower, thence drawn to the place of 
execution, where they were to be hanged. 
Presently they were to be cut down, 
their bowels to be pulled out and burned 
before them,their bodies to be quar- 
tered, and these quarters to be set up 
wherever the justice should dispose. 
The confessors received the diabolic 
sentence with a Deo Gratias, giving thanks 
to their Saviour Jesus Christ for being 
considered worthy to suffer for His 
Faith. They were then taken to the 
Tower and on the next day, the 19th of 
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June, the sentence was executed. The 
Fathers were taken from their prison, 
stretched bound upon hurdles, and so 
drawn through the streets of London to 
Tyburn. No greater cruelty had been 
witnessed under Nero or Diocletian. 


Arrived at the place of execution they 
broke into praise of Almighty God. 
They performed patiently whatever was 
commanded, willingly, even joyfully, 
offered their poor emaciated bodies to 
that inhuman death. Father Sebastian 
was untied from the hurdle, the rope 
about his neck, and put into the cart. 
He commended himself to the prayers 
of his companions, prayed for the king 


-that Almighty God would give him life 


and health, grace for his salvation, and 
the good of his kingdom which had 
flourished so long in Christian unity and 
obedience to Christ’s Catholic Church. 
He declared his innocence and that his 
death was due solely to his testimony in 
defense of the Catholic Faith, as the 
judges could testify. 

Then preparing himself to die, he said 
in Latin the Psalm ‘‘In Thee, O Lord, 
have I hoped, let me never be con- 
founded” as far as the verse “Into Thy 
Hands I commend my spirit: Thou hast 
redeemed me, O Lord, thou God of 
Truth.” Then the cart being drawn: 
away, he remained hanging for a very 
short time. He and the other Fathers 
were cut down yet alive, disembowelled, 
and their entrails cast into a fire kindled 
for the purpose. Their heads were cut off, 
their bodies quartered, and the quarters 
set up in the highways and upon the 
gates of London. In further barbarity, 
the second to be executed was obliged 
to stand where he could view the tor- 
tures of the first, and the third was 
compelled to see the martyrdom of the 
other two. 

It ‘is said that when Margaret ,Gigs 
lay upon her deathbed these holy Car- 
thusians for whom she had risked her 
life appeared to her in the white habits 
of their order, such as they had worn 
when she ministered unto them. They 
came to conduct her soul to Heaven. 
She had been a relief to them in their 
sufferings, they were a comfort to her 
in the hour of her death. 
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Ph HOUSE OF REGCONCILIA- 
LION. 


REV, HUGH F. BLUNT. 


yee HE old Perkins house 
‘i on the hill was rented 
at last. It was cer- 
tainly a misnomer to 
call it by that name, 
for the original Per- 
kins was dead more 
than forty years, and 
had left no child to continue in unbroken 
succession, as the historical hand-books 
elegantly say, his wealthy but plebeian 
lineage. He was the last of his family, 
and a mighty poor family it was, of 
close-fisted, tyrannical, ambitious, money 
grabbers. The noble line of anti- 
spenders of the Perkins dynasty flour- 
ished, culminated, and ended with the 
most typical Perkins of them all, Sam- 
uel Perkins, Esquire, whose demise, 
as having happily occurred some forty 
years ago, I have succinctly chronicled 
above. Where he got his money, how 
he got his money, and from whom he 
got his money, it is not my business 
uncharitably to inform you. Any an- 
cient settler of the town will tell you 
all that with more due regard to pleas- 
ant details than I could respectably 
descend to. The one thing I will say 
is that he did get plenty of it and held 
on to that same plenty. And for that 
very tenacity of purpose he lived unloved 
and died unmourned, and I can conceive 
of nothing more tragic than that in the 
life of any one man. 

I daresay he had intended to love 
and to be married finally, but the slack 
in business was never long enough to 
allow that, and so when he died without 
having made a will, it is safe to assert 
that he turned in his grave many times 
when all the carefully guarded Perkins 
coins slipped into the pockets of Sam- 
uel’s scapegoat cousin, presumed to be 
dead, but devotedly returning shortly 
after the obsequies to prove his claim, 





and then leaving for parts unknown to 
enjoy his dear cousin’s generosity. He 
never slept a night in the Perkins house; 
evidently he feared the return of Sam- 
uel to register a protest. But as soon 
as the proprieties of fashionable mourn- 
ing would allow he sold the whole estate 
to one of his dead cousin’s avowed 
enemies. I am not going to make this 
history the mere registry of deeds, de- 
noting the various transfers of the prop- 
erty. They were, like the proverbial 
wedding gifts, numerous and costly. 
Yet nobody prospered in the place, 
hence nobody liked it. Very versatile 
it had been, now as a family dwelling, 
now as a boarding-house, now as a sana- 
torium for recovering inebriates, and 
finally, in the character it affected most, 
as a big ghost of an empty mansion that 
looked scornfully down from the hill 
upon the very prosaic three-decked 
flat-houses of a utilitarian present. 

Now I fear that I have said a bit toc 
much about Samuel Perkins, more than 
the proper proportion of a short story 
will allow, but my reason for so acting, 
and I feel perfectly justified, is to show 
you the peculiar freak of fortune, or 
misfortune, in this that the latest occu- 
pant of the house was also known by 
the name of Perkins. Strange fate, 
indeed, for that poor old house after the 
lapse of nearly half a century. But 
this new Perkins was not a Samuel Per- 
kins. In fact, there was no man in the 
family, simply a Mrs. Mary Perkins, 
her ten-year-old daughter Cecelia and 
a middle-aged servant woman whom I 
may fitly and finally describe as ever 
making a declaration of war that she 
would give in her notice if she were 
obliged to take care of that big bar- 
racks of a house unaided. 

Why Mrs. Mary Perkins had come 
to the big house, and she a widow with 
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only one child and one servant, was long 
the sole consideration of the feminine 
contingent. of the town. All sorts of 
reasons were advanced, and it was com- 
monly and conclusively agreed that in 
a very short time a freshly painted 
sign-board, advertising ‘Board and 
Rooms,” would be swinging and creak- 
ing over the entrance to the Perkins 
mansion. But in reality there was 
little mystery about her coming to that 
particular house. When she had come 
from those parts which were unknown 
to her new neighbors, she had remained 
a while in Boston, making investigations 
for a desirable house in the suburbs, 


and the real estate dealer upon hearing . 


her name told her of the strange coin- 
cidence of having had the Perkins house 
put into his hands that very day. 
That aroused her womanly curiosity, 
and she expressed a wish to see the place, 
and seeing it she at once fell in love with 
it, leased it for a year and moved into 
it as soon as the furnishers to whom she 
had given carte blanche had done it up 
as expensively as it would permit. 
And so, although I said it was a mis- 
nomer to call it the Perkins house dur- 
ing that half a century, it was solely 
because it retained that name through 
all the various assaults of strange occu- 
pants that it was lucky enough to fall 
again into the hands of another Perkins. 
Lucky, I say, because if it had been 
known by any other name it might not 
have been rented to Mrs. Mary Perkins 
and then I would have no story to tell. 

All this is a very simple explanation 
which would have satisfied the world, 
but somehow it did not satisfy the world’s 
wife. During the days when the house 
was being fitted up for its new mistress 
there was never a human being so mi- 
nutely dissected as this unknown new- 
comer. 

But at last one day in early September 
Mrs. Perkins and hers arrived. Rather 
it was one night, late at night, and 
Saturday night at that and in a taxicab 
which had groaned heavily in mounting 
the steep hill as if barefacedly inviting 
the somnolent neighbors to arise and 
peek from behind the shades and there- 
upon moralize on the kind of woman 
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any woman must be that makes her 
advent to a house among respectable 
neighbors at such an hour and in such 
a vehicle. At any rate such a manner of 
arriving was & confirmation of the 
town’s hopes, for surely the taxicab was 
positive proof that Mrs. Perkins was 
blessed with a superabundance of 
wealth. 

Meanwhile the Society of the Hill 
waited impatiently and slept disturb- 
edly. The morning, Sunday morning 
would tell just what kind of woman this 
new neighbor was. If she were a good 
Christian she would go to Church. 
And much to the surprise of all this 
woman who came home late in a taxicab 
was a good Christian and did go to 
Church. But, alas for Scciety’s hopes! 
it was to the Catholic Church she went. 
That in itself was a certain confession 
of plebeianism, but the most alarming 
of all her unintelligible actions was the 
sending of the charming little Cecelia 
to the parish school. 

I have always thought that there must 
have been a remarkable fascination 
about Mrs. Mary Perkins, for in spite 
of this double faux pas, this presumed 
belligerent attitude to the small but 
select Unitarian neighborhood, a week 
had not passed before the said society 
had called upon her to a woman, and in 
subsequent secret gatherings all had 
voted her a most refined, educated, 
charming hostess, and a valuable ac- 
quisition to their exclusive set. 

Mrs. Perkins, however, did not display 
any undue enthusiasm over her admit- 
tance into the inner circle of these 
lineal descendants of the Pilgrims, and 
real daughters of the American Revolu 
tion. 

“T do think she is charming and very 
handsome and a most exquisite dresser,” 
said Mrs. White-Greene, an authority 
on Colonial families, to her bosom 
friend, Mrs. Sydney Hall, equally au- 
thoritative in the matter of Colonial 
furniture, “but somehow she does so 
seem to affect to disregard blue blood. 
It is always an affectation of the nou- 
veaux riches. Now, I chanced to men- 
tion, very casually, that our family had 
come from England in the Mayflower, 
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and, she naively asked if the Mayflower 
did not win the cup last year. Fancy!’ 

“Do you know,” said Mrs. Hall,“I 
sometimes think she is laughing at us, 
and yet, she has the manners of a prin- 
cess. Fancy her declining an invitation 
to the tea given by the Daughters of the 
Revolution, because, she said, she did 
not approve of Revolutions! You would 
think we were a petty South American 
Republic.” 

Nevertheless, Mrs. Perkins returned 
the calls of all her neighbors, and was 
affability itself, even while she let it be 
known, gently, but firmly and _ posi- 
tively, that she had no desire to be an 
active member of society. All her life 
seemed to be devoted to the little 
Cecelia, and she never let her out of her 
sight save during the hours in which 
she was at the parish school under the 
eyes of the Sisters. 

Just as the mother had become at 
once the favorite of a society that 
would have made her its queen, had she 
permitted, so the little daughter by her 
beauty, her sweet disposition and her 
mature piety, had become soon the 
most popular child of the parish. That 
popularity had been firmly established 
by the wonderful party during the 
Christmas holidays which had been 
given to the classmates of Cecelia at 
Perkins house, a party which is even 
now referred to by the participants as 
the grandest ever. 

But Cecelia, like her mother, also 
possessed the faculty of taking things 
for granted. It was merely a matter of 
course that she should have beautiful 
clothes, ride in a carriage and give such 
parties as other children only read of 
in fairy stories. There was no special 
reason to be proud of such ordinary 
things, and soon it was a saying among 
the nuns that Cecelia Perkins would 
not be surprised at the General Judg- 
ment. But that statement, even if it 
did originate in a convent, was a rank 
injustice to the said Cecelia. 

She could become excited, and she 
verily did become excited, and that, 
too, over her approaching First Com- 
munion. Such an event appealed to her 
as the most wonderful thing possible 
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in the life of any girl. Mrs. Perkins 
shared the excitement, just as she had 
entered heart and soul into all the plans 
of Cecelia, and many a book was ran- 
sacked by her in search of the beautiful 
stories relating to First Communion, 
stories later on retailed to the admiring 
girls who had long before declared 
Cecelia’s mother perfectly wonderful. 
More appealing, however, than the 
stories of Cecelia was her matter-of- 
fact announcement to the assembled 
multitude that she was to have on the 
day after their First Communion another 
party which would put in the shade 
that memorable one of the Christmas 
holidays. 

But the best laid plans, according to 
the Scotch poet, sometimes fall through. 
And to the lasting consternation of those 
expectant little epicures, that party 
never came off. It was not Cecelia’s 
fault, for in the very hour in which her 
companions were beginning their three- 
days retreat she was taken down with 
a sudden illness. 

“It is appendicitis?” said the alarmed 
mother, even as she prayed that it might 
not be so, to Doctor Walsh who had 
been instantly summoned. 

“T fear so,” he said, ‘and, candidly, 
a bad.-case.”’ 

“And you think—?”’ 

“T think an operation imperative,” 
he answered. “I will summon a spec- 
ialist at once.” 

“Get the best possible,” she said 
eagerly. “Spare nothing. She must be 
saved. I will telephone for the priest 
now.” 

And that is how Doctor Grant, the 
most famous surgeon of the country 
was summoned from his Boston home, 
to be driven in his auto at a reckless 
speed on that blowy March _ night, 
accompanied by a nurse to the old 
Perkins house where the little Cecelia 
was lying in great agony. The priest 
had prepared her, but had been unable 
to give her viaticum. 

It was Mrs. Perkins herself who went 
to the door as the machine rolled up to 
the house. It was a blessed sound to 
her who had been counting the minutes 
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from the time Doctor Walsh had tele- 
phoned to the City. 

“You are the surgeon, of course,” 
she said quickly, ““you—Doctor Grant!’’ 

“My God! You!” said the doctor. 
Lady Graham!” 

“Don’t use that name here,’ she 
said, in a subdued voice, glancing at the 
nurse who was still standing in the door- 
way. “I am Mrs. Perkins now. I will 
explain later. I have good reasons. 
But go—go to my little girl. Doctor 
Walsh is with her. Thank God it is 
you who have come.”’ 

It was some hours later when Doctor 
Grant and Doctor Walsh came from the 
sick-room, leaving the little Cecelia 
still under the effects of the ether, in the 
care of Miss Shea, the nurse. 

“It is over?” said the mother, eagerly 
grasping the hand of the specialist. 

“Yes,”’ said Doctor Grant, “and I 
feel she is going to recover.” 

“Thank God!’ she exclaimed. ‘It 
was God that sent you. May I go in to 
see her?” 

“For a moment, just to look at her. 
I know you will understand that you 
cannot remain.”’ 

“I do,” she said gratefully, “I will 
join you in the drawing-room. Doctor 
Walsh will kindly show you the way.” 

Doctor Grant was pacing up and/down 
the floor when the mother entered the 
room after the brief space allowed her 
to gaze at the face of her unconscious 
child. But the short time had given 
the doctor ample opportunity to think 
seriously and to come to a decision. 

“T am sure she will be better,’ she 
said. “It is all due to you, Doctor 
Grant. I could not live without her.” 

“Yet others have had to,’ he said 
quickly. 

“You mean?” she said, blushing. 

“Your husband—Arthur. Forgive me, 
Lady Graham, if I seem severe at this 
time, and especially to one who was ever 
so kind and gracious to me during those 
happy days in England. But to us 
who admired Arthur—well, we felt 
for him, that you had left him, and 
taken away his child, hiding yourself.’ 

“You will not understand, doctor,”’ 
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she said. ‘‘You cannot. You are a 
Protestant, and naturally you will side 
with him. But my conscience tells me 
Iam right. We were happy—you know 
how happy—till she, my little girl, began 
to grow up. He had promised, had 
sworn to me that she, that what children 
God sent us would be educated as 
Catholics. Otherwise I would not have 
married him. He broke his promise, 
insisted that she accompany him to 
Protestant service, and placed her under 
a Protestant governess. I rebelled. 
He ignored my plea. And then in des- 
peration, when I saw my pleading was 
useless, rather than see my child de- 
prived of her faith, and be-brought up 
to Late my religion, I left, and came to 
this foreign country to hide her.” 

“It was a wild notion,” said the doc- 
tor. 

“To those who have faith,” she said, 
“to whom religion is everything, nothing 
is wild that tends to preserve it.” 

“And you have not considered his 
heart?” asked the doctor; “his roaming 
the world to find you—and his daughter. 
Dear Lady Graham, don’t think me 
heartless at this moment, but should 
she die, and he not see her—yet she is 
his child as well as yours.” 

“But she will not die. 
operation was successful.” 

“Yes; but no one knows. I was 
pained for you both when he told me—.”’ 


You say the 


“He told you,” she said. ‘You have 
seen him?” 
“T have. He dined with me tonight. 


He is now in Boston. He has been 
quietly seeking you all these months. 
You said it was God that sent me tonight 
and now I believe it.”’ 

“But you will not tell him,” she ex- 
claimed, alarm showing in her voice. 
“We have been safe here. I beg you, 
doctor, beg you on my knees to keep all 
this secret. He would take her away 
and break my heart. God alone knows 
how I have suffered in doing my duty. 
You will not tell him.” 

“Be reasonable, Lady Graham,” said 
the doctor pleadingly. “Arthur worships 


you. He has suffered. Let me bring 
him to you.” 
“No— no— he cannot love me. 
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But I adored him, and I believed in 
him.”’ 

“You will let me bring him,” per- 
sisted the doctor. ‘Your child has not 
forgotten him?”’ 

“She has begged to see him,’ con- 
fessed the woman. ‘She has talked 
incessantly of him, asking when we were 
to go home. Every word cut me to the 
heart.” 

“Then you still love him.” 

“Love him? My heart is ever bound 
to him.” 

“That is all I wished to know,” he 
said. ‘Let me act for you now. You 
will thank me later.on. I will have him 
here before midnight.”’ 

He was gone before she could offer 
further remonstrance, and as one whose 
heart was crushed she dragged herself 
up the stairs and knelt at the door of 
Cecelia’s room, listening anxiously for 
the first sounds of returning conscious- 
ness, and praying feverishly as the beads 
slipped through her fingers. 

Toward midnight the stillness was 
broken again by the chug of the doctor’s 
automobile, and as if driven by a wild 
fear she fled to her own room and locked 
the door after her. 

A few moments later she heard him 
come to her door and knock excitedly, 
but all power of voice and movement 
had left her, and she finally heard him 
go away after several futile attempts 
to gain admittance. Then she fainted. 

The dawn was breaking when she 
regained consciousness, and summon- 
ing all her strength she went to the door 
of the sick-room. Miss Shea opened 
to her timid knock, and quietly warned 
her against any excitement. As she 
entered the room her eyes fell upon her 
husband, sitting behind a screen in the 
corner, where the child’s eyes might 
not see him. Her first impulse was to 
rush to him, but the hand of the nurse 
restrained her, and he held up his 
hand and pointed to the bed, as if to 
warn her against acquainting the child 
of his presence. 

“Mamma,” said the child. 

“Yes, Cecelia, dear,” said the mother, 
with a sob in her voice, as she went 
over to the bed and kissed the child. 
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“Ym so glad you came, Mamma 
dear. I had such a terrible dream.” 

“You must not think of the dream 
now,’’ said the mother. 

“But I must tell you, Mamma dear. 
I had the loveliest dream that Papa 
came home and that he kissed me, and 
he asked me if I was happy and I told 
him all about my First Communion 
and the Lord Jesus, and how happy I 
was, and then he scowled and took me 
away just as I was going up to the altar, 
and he said I would never go to Com- 
munion in a Catholic Church, and just 
as I was going away the Lord Jesus 
said, ‘‘Unless you eat of the flesh of the 
Son of Man and drink his blood you 
shall not have life in you. And then, 
Mamma, I asked God to let me die. 
Is it wrong to pray to die) Mamma 
dear?”’ 

“Hush, Cecelia,” said the woman. 
“You are in the hands of God. Now go 
to sleep. Doctor will not let me stay 
longer.” 

And she left the room. 

A few moments, and the child was 
asleep again, and the Hon. Arthur 
Graham stole quietly from the darkened 
room. 

This time she opened the door to his 
knock, and after a second’s glance into 
his eyes, during which she read there 
nothing but love and longing, she fell 
into his outstretched arms. 

“T am not going to blame you, dear,” 
he said after a moment. “I did not 
understand. When you left me I was 
wild with rage, and when detective after 
detective failed I was on the verge of 
suicide. Then I came to Boston, and 
met our old friend, Doctor Grant. 
You would not see me when I came to 
your door. Perhaps it was best. But 
all night I sat by her, unknown to her, 
yearning to kiss her, yet not permitted 
to let her see me. I heard her childish 
ravings during those long night hours. 
It was all of God and her First Com- 
munion, and somehow, even before she 
related to you her dream, I discovered 
that I have been a brute, and a liar. 
Forgive me dear, and let us pray to- 
gether to save our child.” 

“Thank God,” she said, holding him 
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closer to her. ‘It was worth all the 
martyrdom to hear you say that.’ 


The month of April wore on, and then 
one day there was an exodus from the 
Perkins house. Rumor had been per- 
sistent in various ways in regard to the 
handsome man who had arrived there 
on the very night little Cecelia was 
stricken, but no one was made the wiser. 

“TI always felt there was something 
strange about that woman,” said Mrs. 
White-Greene, chancing to meet Doctor 
Walsh, and taking advantage of the 
opportunity to investigate matters. 
“Now she’s gone as mysteriously as she 


came, and she was one who affected to 


despise our Daughters of the Revolu- 
tion. 

“You mean Lady Graham?’ said 
Doctor Walsh quietly. 
“Lady Graham? I mean Mrs. Per- 
kins.” 
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“They are one and the same,” an- 
swered the doctor. “Lady Graham 
desired to live in retirement for a while, 
and so came here. That distinguished 
man was her husband, the Hon. Arthur 
Graham. The Grahams go back to the 
time of William the Conqueror, and,’ 
he added with a bit of malice, ‘‘thatisa 
few years before the Daughters of the 
Revolution were organized.” 

The Perkins house is again in the 
market. But I am afraid it will never 
again be called by that prosaic name. 
For as I boarded a common street-car 
the other day I heard Mrs. White- 
Greene say to Mrs. Sydney Hall, “I 
do so hope some desirable party will 
purchase our friend, Lady Graham’s 
house.”’ 

And I am quite sure that all the 
occupants of that plebeian car looked 
very much impressed. 





The Dream Child. 


ANNA M. NOLAN. 


A little head nestles upon my arm,— 


Shoheen, sho lo, 


My lips press lips that are red and warm,— 


A gradlim, oh!— 


And baby hands cling to me while I pray 
To keep them so,— 
To keep thee, my share o’ the world, for aye, 


Nor let thee go. 


The sun sinks low, and the purple dark 
Comes forth—to greet, 

I note the glimmering stars and hark 
To night birds tweet, 

While my wee one sleeps—O heart once bereft, 
*Tis joy complete! 

Lord, take my thanks for what Thou hast left,— 
My babe so sweet. 


White blossom, sleep! 


As singing low, 


I relive the past 


I press thy lips till dawn comes at last,— 


O dawn, be slow! 


My gold-haired ’stoirin from day’s alarms,— 


Shoheen sho lo— 


Slips into her grave and leaves lonely arms,— 


My woe! 


my woe! 











THE SONGS OF 


“SLIEVE-NA-. 


MON.” 


CATHARINE McPARTLIN. 


“Father  Dollard’s 
Poems,” published by 
the Canadian Church 
Extension Society at 
Toronto has evidently 
been designed to 
please a variety of 
While the cover design happily 
leaf, 





tastes. 
joins the shamrock and maple 


the Catholicity—in a double sense— 
of the poems will win lovers in many 
lands. Three main sections make up 
the book; Irish ballads and poems, 
sonnets, and religious and occasional 
poems. In the selection and arrange- 
ment of these there is obtained a 
striking effect of the poet’s versatility 
in touch and tone. He is childlike and 
philosophic in turn, grave and gay, 
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gentle and martial, a nature lover and 
a priest of the Unseen; a gay song follows 
an impassioned flight, a prophecy suc- 
ceeds a caoine; now he is an artist in 
poetic forms, again a spontaneous Celtic 
singer. 

Amid all the charms of the volume, it 
is clear that the Irish verse will be most 
universally admired and popularly ap- 
preciated. When Father Dollard in his 
preface fears that the Western-born may 
not catch the spirit of the Irish poems, 
he seems to be forgetting the Celtic 
blood so widely mingling in American 
veins, or he discounts heredity. It is 


true there is little of glamour or witchery 


in “the hurry and bustle of Western 
life,’ and for this reason Romance comes 
sweetly, wafted from scenes remote 
from haunts of trade. With this book 
in hand in a quiet hour when ‘‘the heart 
o’ the world is still’’ it is possible that 


“The sobbing 0’ fairy music comes down 
from the haunted hill, 
The march o’ the fairy armies troubles 
the peace o’ the air,” 


and the Irish-American dreams back to 
his birthright in poetry and knows it 
for his own. 

For other reasons, too, will the Irish 
poems be prized. It may be observed 
that Irish poetry,—even by the amateur- 
Celt who borrows dialect,—is vastly 
popular today. Father Dollard has need 
neither of dialect nor phonics. He has 
the spirit of Ireland in his poems, the 
mist and sunshine in his heart, the fairy 
echoes in his tones, and the soul-fire of 
the martyr-race in his poetic ideals. 
He sings best when he dreams of his 
birthland,—the only clime where Poetry 
is born, not made. In these poems, 
heart and soul sing stronger than the 
art which is inherent. His genius ap- 
pears in his success with the sonnet and 
other forms to which his temperament 
does not naturally outflow; it is seen 
too in his range of sympathetic objec- 
tivity as he interprets the tradition 
and emotion of other races and climes; 
but it is Gaelic fire that fuses all his 
gifts and art to the individual note we 
crave in the human voice. 

Three chief qualities unite in this 
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poet’s voice,—those of the child, the man 
and the priest. One or another of these 
is sometimes heard alone. From the 
childlike simplicity proceed some of the 
most beautiful of the poems,—sweetly 
simple in form, strangely rich in mean- 
ing. Of these are “At Dead o’ the 
Night, Alanna” and ‘“The Early Christ- 
mas Mass.” The latter has the melody 
fluent as Tennyson’s ‘Locksley Hall” 
with deeper spiritual suggestion in the 
imagery. The lines from ‘Locksley 
Hall,” 


“Many a night from yonder ivied 
casement e’er I went to rest 
Did I look on great Orion sloping 
- .slowly to the west, 
Many a night I watched the Pleiads 
rising thro’ the mellow shade,” 


are loved by many because linked with 
the intangible witchery of starlight rev- 
eries of youth. In Father Dollard’s 
lines is another intangible sweetness 
revisiting all who have associated the 
beauty of a Christmas morning sky with 
beauty in the soul:— 


‘“‘See above yon ivied abbey where God’s 
servants prayed of old, 

Fiery pillars in the heavens, bars of 
silver, shafts of gold, 

Swing the gates of glory open, shin- 
ing souls unnumbered pass,” 


for this is the hour when— 


“The angels hurry earthward to the 
early Christmas Mass.” 


An example of simplicity in form 
linked with subtlety of meaning is ‘“The 
Bridge at Ballytarsney,”’ a chain of 
childhood memories bound up with 
adult psychology. In one view it is a 
child’s poem as charming as those of 
‘“A Child’s Garden of Verse.”’ It may 
be understood by a child reading for- 
ward; it is read backward by the adult; 
it has the universal psychology of the 
most poignant memories. The begin- 
nings of childhood memories of the 
faéry-haunted home where he ‘‘heark- 
ened many a runic rhyme and many a 
fairy tune.” 


“They sang them in the wires o’er- 
head, ’tis plain to you and me 
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The singing wires from Sliav-na-mon 
were white roads of the Sidhe. 

Oh, dawn and dark the fairies passed, 
when winds were keen and high 

You’d hear the little wee sheeogs give 
out a bitter cry, 

And often in my bed at night I prayed 
my angel near 

To shield the weeshy people in their 
journey without fear.” 


Succeeding stanzas recall at once the 
memorable sweetness of childhood with 
the most bitter dregs of after-experience; 
the child’s sense of security in universal 
goodwill, the boy’s desire to range, and 
lastly that which we know as a child’s 
premonition of future sorrow: 


“On the bridge at Ballytarsney when 
the neighbors gathered there 
They patted me upon the head and 
smoothed my touseled hair, 
How kind their looks and pleasant 
tones that sore I miss today, 

The exile’s pain my portion in a cold 

land far away. 


“On the bridge at Ballytarsney, when 
I viewed the hills around 
And all the winding sunny roads 
that wandered past all bound, 
I often wished I were a man and not 
a lanniv quite, 
I’d seek the streams of Tir-n’an-ogue 
beyond Moondhega’s height. 


“On the bridge at Ballytarsney when 
the evening shadows fell 

And the dim groves and fields were 
hushed just like a fairy spell, 

A sudden awe came o’er me and I 
hurried down the hill 

All lonely for my mother’s voice,— 
as I am lonely still.” 


Father Dollard in ‘‘The Song of the 
Little Villages’ gives musical evidence 
that Erin is a poetic land. Following 
each of the sweet quatrains he has a 
stanza fully as rhythmic and musical, 
composed solely of names of “The little 
white-walled villages that grace the 
Irish glynns.”’ It is not every country 
in which the names of little towns will 
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harmonize metrically. What a chance 
for an American humorist to parody this 
poem with the names of American vil- 
lages! Father Dollard in a sonnet has 
called the Gaelic tongue ‘‘Wild-sweet 
as faéry music thro’ the night.’’ Cer- 
tainly these rippling measures will fall 
on the ears of exiles like distant music 
and the chime of bells. 

As softly slumbrous as Scott’s “‘Sold- 
ier, Rest,’’ is the “Lullaby,” an exquisite 
child’s poem, beginning, 


“Sleep, oh, sleep, 
For the crooning winds are still; 
Dreamily the solemn moon 
Gazes o’er the haunted hill. 
Fairy bands to muffled music roam 
the heather now at will.” 


In the sonnet, ‘‘La Belle France,” it 
is the voice of the priest, speaking pro- 
phecy; he sings from the sanctuary in 
the “Christmas Hymn”’ so full of spirit- 
ual joy that one hears the organ notes 
and the choiring voices of the Holy 
Morning; 


“Hear the angels’ 
Gloria, Gloria! 
Juda’s hills reécho long, 

Gloria in Excelsis! 
Timorous shepherds, why this fear? 
Ended now your vigils drear,— 
Christ the Lord is born full near, 
In excelsis Deo.” 


gladdening song! 


“The Angelus” is a liquid meditation 
calling back vanished sunsets, delighting 
eye and ear and heart. Here it is not 
the peal of an organ we hear, but vesper 
chimes. 


“The sun is in the west, his cloudy 
tent 

Flames in a sea of colors ambient; 

Fair, transient glories reaching far 


and high 
Throb in the bent pavilion of the sky. 
* * * * * 


“It is a holy hour, yon belfry gray 
Rings out its message to the parting 
day. 
Ave Maria! Ah, how soft and low 
The prayerful echoes on their errand 
go! 
* * * * * 
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“Ave Maria! now the echoes die 
And the rose flush is paling in the 
sky! 
* * * * * 


“Ave Maria! Hear, O Maiden Queen, 
And from thy starry throne, to aid 
us lean!”’ 


His spiritual interpretation of Nature 
is exampled in ‘Hymn of the Stars of 
Morning” and “The Primrose Time.” 
Lines in the latter recall Longfellow’s, 


“Silently one by one in the infinite 
meadows of Heaven 

Blossomed the lovely  stars,—the 
forgetmenots of the angels.” 


The priest writes: 


“Like spirits in hush of Heaven, the 
snow-white butterflies pass 
When the dreamy haze of noon o’er- 
burdens the drooping grass, 
Faint presage of fragrance flung by 
God’s great Thurifer 

The exquisite primrose perfume dies 
on the drowsy air. 

Rapt choirs of radiant cherubs that 
hover around the throne, 

O primroses pallid and pure, their 
faces like to your own. 

Ye too are angels of light that look 
with unwavering eyes, 

(Symbols of wordless praise) to God 
in his lambent skies.’’ 


From such delicate, mystic commun- 
ings, from childlike rapture in vision of 
the Blessed Virgin when ‘‘Star-mild she 
came”’ to reassure the child ‘‘In Nocte 
Plorans,’’—it is but a short, quick 
Irish step to verse in which we see the 
poet no longer as priest or child, but as 
plain man. It is like an Irishman to 
go out from the shrine of the ‘‘star-mild”’ 
Mother, and cry ‘“‘Hail to thee, ‘Hound 
of Ulster’ Lord of war!” But in this 
character, Father Dollard only imper- 
sonates the land of his birth and the 
ideal of its martyred heroes. Here is 
the human appeal of the land. In the 
ballads of war, of sorrow, hope and pro- 
phecy, his poetic fire leaps highest and 
the pulse of the lines is full of the tide 
of human passions. In “The Ballad of the 
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Banshee” the passion is that of human 
fear foritslove. Fear wings his feet as— 


“Back thro the hills I hurried home. 
Ever my boding soul would say, 
‘Mother and sister bid thee come, 
Long, too long has been thy stay.’ 


* * * * * 


“Back by the grove and the haunted 
mound, 

O’er the lone road, I know not how, 

Hearkened afar my baying hound. 

Home at last at the low hills 
brow.” 


There is nothing of the child in this 
intensity of feeling; it can have but one 
sequel ;—tragedy. 


“Lone the cottage, the door flung wide, 
Four lights burned—O sight of 
dread! 
Breathing a prayer I rushed inside, 
Mercy, God! ’twas my mother 
dead. 


Dead and white as the fallen leaf; 
Kneeling, my sister prayed near by, 
Wild as I struggled with my grief 
Faint and far came the banshee’s 
CLV” 

There is no morbidity, but a lusty 
tone in the ‘‘Lament for Cuchulain,” 
“Grief of my heart, what woes befall 

Sad Murhevna, sad Murhevna! 


and ending with the battle cry— 
“But rise, fierce Conall 

his fall, 
Sad Murhevna, O!” 


and venge 


Other ballads showing his mastery of 
this form are “‘Dillon and Galmoy,”’ ‘‘The 
Red Walls of Limerick,’ ‘Moira na 
Mara,” “‘The Cruise of the Blue Mau- 
reen,”’ ‘‘The Hanging of Miles Lehane’”’ 
and ‘‘The Soul of Karnaghan Buidhe.”’ 
They have no less fire and virility than 
the ballads of darker and bloodier days, 
and they have the old traditions and 
ideals; they have a new strain of hope, 
however, born of the outlook of later 
days. Father Dollard, if he shows less 
humor than many Irish poets, has not 
the almost oppressive sadness that is 
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characteristic of so many Celtic poets,— 
notably of Father Abram Ryan. In 
Father Dollard is a singing-spirit with 
a young voice for ancient song. As in 
the darker times, still in the Irish Easter 
year, the dominant motives are patriot- 
ism swayed by religion; the Shan van 
_Vocht, looking to the West, dreamed 
of old of ‘“‘good ships on the sea,” and 
now when these ships seem at last 
afloat they are not those of the dream, 
but the new prophecy is of the triumph 
of Justice rather than Might, in God’s 
own time. And Father Dollard in such 
poems as “The Sons of Patrick’ makes 
many of the Western-born crave a share 
in that brave ‘we’ in the lines:— 


“Unto our hearts is earth’s 
forbidden, 
Unto our hands is its gold denied, 
We do not question the purpose 
hidden, 
Let Him Who fashioned our souls 
decide. 
Yet though once more to us choice 
were given 
And the long eons were backward 
rolled, 
We’d walk again before earth and 
Heaven 
The blood-stained pathway we 
walked of old.” 


This is a volume for the family circle 
and the evening hour; its gifts are for 


pride 
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all who listen and read and dream, for 
old and young. In the Irish poems are 
a flood of memories to bring back youth 
to the aged exiles. The poet has used 
many Gaelic words and phrases with- 
out supplying a glossary or notes; Erin’s 
grandchildren must learn the meaning 
of these, and of the secrets and legends 
behind the ballads, by reading these 
poems inthe family circle. For those 
who are not Irish, but who are poets 
dumb of singing, there are the fairy 
witchery, the mystic adoration and the 
lyric humanity of the poems. A west- 
ern chord soundsin “‘Huronia”’ and ‘‘The 
Chapel Car.”’ Students will appreciate 
the dramatic poetry,—the Druid’s vision 
of Christ, and the historic theme in the 
glow of a poet’s vision; for nature-lovers 
and devotees of the quiet hour there are 
many beautiful pictures and meditations. 

As stated in the publisher’s preface 
this book contains not all the poems 
this poet has written; for some who 
have known his work in fugitive verse— 
and he has newspaper popularity— 
there may be verses sought vainly in 
this book. One of those missing is a 
“Vision of St. Patrick,” from a moun- 
tain top, of an Irish morning, the last 
line being ‘‘And all the land was God’s.”’ 
This was the past of Ireland; it is the 
dream of the future; and such ideals 
as these poems voice shall make it true 
once more. 





The Rose Queen. 


REV. T. N. TAYLOR. 


“T will spend my Heaven in doing good on Earth. After my death, I will let 


fall a shower of Roses.”’ * 


One by one she plucked the. petals 
From the roses white and red; 
Plucked them with her dying fingers, 
Kissed and laid them on her Dead. 


Day by day this Carmel’s daughter 
Sweet caressed her Crucified 


With Love’s flower. 


It’s fragrant incense 


Made amends for love denied. 
* Words of Sister Teresa of the Child Jesus and of the Holy Face known as “The Little Flower of Jesus.” 
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Now ’tis He Who plucks the roses, 
Gathers blooms of fairest grace; 
Hands them, odorous, to His Floweret, 

To the Angel of His Face. 


Swift the seraph casts them from her, 
O’er the Heavenly City’s wall. 

East to West, on wide earth scattered, 
Snowflake-like, the blossoms fall. 


From her grasp still falling, falling, 
Drops a crimson petal-dew, 

Rests upon the hearts sin-scorchéd— 
Parchéd hearts that mercy sue. 


Next on “little souls,” her favorites, 
Soft descends the scented rain,— 
Roses white that draw hearts Godwards, 
Banish fret and vanquish pain. 


In her eyes the piercing Vision 

Of the foretold ‘Leper Face;”’ 
In her ears the cruel jeering 

That repaid the “Gift of Grace.” 


Crushed beneath the bitter anguish 
Of her Spouse on Calvary, 

This bruised Floweret gave to Jesus 
Perfume sweet of sympathy. 


Gave to Him white innocences,— 
Many an unseen sacrifice; 

Love that fain would have outrivaled 
All the loves of Paradise. 


And oft-times, when hearts are sorest, 
Jesu’s Flower, “The Little Queen”’ 

Brings from Paradise her blossoms, 
Downward comes with peace serene. 


Thus she keeps her wondrous promise,— 
Falls the Rose-Shower down its way. 

Fall it will! “Thus I, the Rose-Queen, 
Spend my Heaven till break of Day!” 


(A 

















Annould. 


“7 AM THE BREAD OF LIFE. 
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HER SISTER’S KEEPER. 


WILL SCARLET. 


Very well, Mrs. Laid- 
law. You may count 
on me to do what lit- 
tle I can for the edi- 
fication and enlight- 
enment of your society 
savages. Good-by.”’ 

Delmege hung up the receiver and sat 
back with a faint smile. 

““There’s a combination for you,’’ he 
mused. ‘“‘An afternoon tea for sweet 
charity’s sake with poetic readings by 
a rising young novelist thrown in for 
good measure! I suppose Mrs. Laidlaw 
calls it philanthropy. One notable dif- 
ference between charity and _philan- 
thropy is that philanthropy never seri- 
ously inconveniences the philanthropist.”’ 

He arose leisurely, glanced at his 
watch, donned a black frock coat in 
deference to the rigid ethics of after- 
noon functions and left his simply- 
furnished apartments in the St. Cyp- 
rien. A full two hours lay between him 
and the promised readings, and the 
afternoon was bright and inviting out 
of doors. 

Delmege walked briskly out Geary 
Street, the tang of the crisp, clear at- 
mosphere in his blood; and turned in at 
the shabby gate of Mount Calvary 
Cemetery. The condemned burying 
ground, once far beyond the city limits, 
was a favorite rendezvous of the author 
of “‘The Machine,” ‘‘The Great Ameri- 
can Myth” and some dozen successful 
and mildly discussed short stories. It 
was here, in the forgotten city of the 
forgotten dead, that he invariably found 
peace and enlightenment and inspira- 
tion. It was a fact that amused him 
very much that he had infallibly discov- 
ered the plot germs of funny stories at 
wakes and in cemeteries. 





He climbed up the incline of the main 
drive—the weeds running riot with the 
long grasses hanging over moss-clad 
grave curbings—turned sharply to the 
right and seated himself on the crumb- 
ling wall of granite that bounded the 
plot. years before assigned to the de- 
departed Brothers of the Precious Blood. 
The congregation had been a great teach- 
ing order in its day, and in the pioneer 
period of the city’s existence had been a 
force in religious and municipal life; 
now the local houses of the order had 
long been closed, and the eleven mounds 
here in Mount Calvary Cemetery, with 
their weather-stained wooden crosses, 
were all but forgotten. 

“‘Tt’s a fortunate thing,’’ mused Del- 
mege in his whimsical way, ‘“‘that 
the men whose bodies rest here had 
higher aims than earthly fame and 
human recognition. And over yonder is 
the massive vault of George P. Towne, 
the man who had boasted that he 
meant to leave a monument behind him. 
Well, there’s his monument, all right; 
but I daresay it doesn’t exactly square 
with the late George P.’s aspirations.”’ 

A rustling in the long grass caused 
Delmege to look over his shoulder, and 
he saw an old and poorly dressed woman 
approaching. His trained eye promptly 
discovered her réle in the inscrutable 
drama of life. 

“She’s a victim of poverty, depression 
and asthma. Also, she has been drink- 
ing more than is good for her.’’ 

The woman looked cautiously at 
Delmege, stopped and moistened her lips 
with her tongue. She drew a tattered 
gray shawl more closely about her nar- 
row, stooping shoulders, and said: 

“T hope I’m not disturbing you, sir, 
but I wonder if you could let me have 
the price of a cup of coffee?”’ 
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Her tones were dry and very tired. 
It was evident that her mendicant for- 
mula was very familiar to her own ears. 

Delmege, rising to his feet, noted the 
hard glint that came into the woman’s 
eyes as his hand slipped into his trouser 
pocket. 

“Thank you, sir,’”’ she murmured, her 
thin, soiled fingers closing on the coin 
he proffered her. ‘‘God will reward you 
for helping a poor woman in distress.” 

On the point of moving away, she 
cast another glance at his face. Then 
she stood stock still, the look freezing 
into a surprised, incredulous stare. 

‘Dear me!” she exclaimed, partly to 
herself. ‘‘ Yot can’t be—are you little 
Tommy Delmege?”’ 

‘“‘T used to be, long ago,’’ he smiled, 
‘‘when I had no literary aspirations. 
Now they insist on calling me T. Pem- 
berton. But, my dear madam, you cer- 
tainly have the advantage of me.”’ 

“Yes, it must be Tommy Delmege,”’ 
the woman continued. ‘‘I’d know those 
eyes of yours anywhere. I remember 
we used to argue about whether they 
were brown or gray.” 

“That,” laughed Delmege, “‘is still a 
matter of debate.”’ 

“And you used to serve Mass at St. 
Margaret’s; and I remember the time 
you got a set of books in the parochial 
school for the best English composition; 
and then I—”’ 

Delmege took a quick step forward. 

“Good heavens!’’ he whispered. 
‘You are the priests’ Annie!”’ 

The childhood phrase came to his 
lips automatically. Here, after many 
years, was the plump and rosy ‘ ‘second 
girl’? in the clergy residence at St. 
Margaret’s. Here was the Annie who 
used to open the door and sweep the 
front steps and make a gay morning 
trip down Twenty-fourth Street to the 
baker’s and the fruit stand. Here was 
the Annie who had tied up his cut finger 
that awful day he had played at fighting 
a duel with Joe Kelly, the Annie who 
had on many occasions conveyed cakes 
and apples to the altar boys. Here was 
Mrs. Laidlaw’s sister! 

The two women—how well he remem- 
‘bered it all!—had been employed in the 
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priest’s house. One day Annie had dis- 
appeared and no word was spoken of her 
after. Vainly had he asked his mother, 
Father Don, Bill, the sexton, her own 
sister Kate. It was as though the earth 
had swallowed her up, for the place that 
knew her once knew her now no more. 

Then Kate had married Colonel Laid- 
law and blossomed into a well-groomed 
and wealthy society lady. The process 
was slow and took place while Delmege 
was in college. Once, while he was. a 
reporter on The Echo, Delmege had ven- 
tured to ask Mrs. Delmege what had 
become of Annie, and was told that 
nobody knew. And now, today, he 
knew. 

‘“‘T suppose,”’ said the woman, a hard, 
bitter smile distorting her features, 
‘you hardly expected to see me today?”’ 

“Annie, sit down here, please; you 
look tired. J hardly expected to see you 
any day. I need hardly tell you that I 
am surprised. And there is a coinci- 
dence in this matter, too. The last per- 
son I was speaking to was Kate.” 

The woman pursed up her lips. 

“Don’t talk about Kate,’ she said 
shortly. ‘‘She’s nothing to me. Oh, 
yes,” she added, putting out her hand 
as Delmege was about to speak, “I 
know all about her. I see the papers 
sometimes, and whenever I do I’m sure to 
find her name on the society page— 
and the church page, too. I suppose 
people call Kate a pillar of society. I 
wonder what they’d call me?”’ 

“You mustn’t look at things like that, 
Annie. I’m sure you have been very 
unfortunate and eventually have lost 
heart. You know I have never heard 
a word about you or got a hint of your 
whereabouts since that time, nearly 
twenty years ago, when you left St. 
Margaret’s.’’ 

“You don’t know why I left? Well, 
I married a man nobody thought I 
should have married. He’s been dead 
for fifteen years—drank himself to 
death. And it was good riddance. I 
was a fool, of course; but plenty of other 
girls have made mistakes.” 

‘‘ And repaired them.” 

“Some do. But some need help to 
repair mistakes. I’m that kind. I 
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wrote to Kate, and my letters were re- 
turned unopened. I called to see her at 
her Van Ness Avenue mansion—called 
six times—and she was never at home. 
If she had only been a sister to me, 
helped me a little, given me a word of 
consolation, why I might have turned 
out well enough; but she slammed her 
door in my face, and—you see what I 
am.” 

Delmege bowed his head. The wind 
from the ocean was rustling the long 
grass, and the cypress trees bent as 
’ though beneath a burden of sorrow and 
wrong and sin. 


“T’d rather not tell you, Tommy, 


how I’ve lived all these years. I’m good 
for nothing now. I’m only forty-five, 
but I look twenty years older. Ive no 
pride, no shame, no hope—it’s all been 
knocked out of me. I go around every 
day and ask for a hand-out. Sometimes 
it’s the St. Vincent de Paul Society, 
sometimes it’s the Salvation Army, 
sometimes it’s a man I meet in the street. 
I’ve always got a pain here’’—she 
struck her breast—‘‘and I’m tired of 


everything.” 

She rose suddenly, scalding tears in 
her eyes. 

‘“T’m glad I met you, Tommy. Good- 
bys 


Delmege placed a restraining hand 
on her arm. 

“Sit down, Annie. Don’t go yet. I 
want to light a cigar, if I may; and I 
want to think a bit. Wait!”’ 

Leisurely he pulled out his cigar case, 
selected an Havana, and solemnly lighted 
it. Then he sat back, puffing quietly, 
his hands clasped about one knee and 
his brows drawn in thought. 

At length Delmege rose and pulled 
out his watch. It was three o’clock. 

‘Annie, I have an engagement to keep 
in half an hour. I want you to come 
with me. Weare going to see a lady.” 

The woman, ground down as she was 
by the wheels of wretchedness and vul- 
garity and neglect, had yet within her a 
spark of the eternal feminine. She cast 
a deprecating glance at her tattered 
gray shawl and her soiled brown skirt 
and her large, colorless shoes. 

“Tt’s all right,’? Delmege added reas- 
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suringly. ‘The lady will understand 
everything.” 

At the gate of the cemetery Delmege 
hailed a taxicab. Fifteen minutes later 
he was helping the woman to alight be- 
fore the Laidlaw residence. 

“Tommy,” she asked in slow, dreamy 
tones, ‘“‘isn’t this where—where she 
lives? ”’ : 

Delmege paused on the sidewalk and 
smiled protectingly. 

‘“‘Now, Annie, you must leave every- 
thing to me. Long ago, you remember, 
whenever things went wrong with me, I 
showed absolute confidence in your di- 
rection of my juvenile campaigns. Turn 
about is fair play.’’ And then, half to 
himself, he added: “It is true that this 
particular campaign is being conducted 
in a somewhat spectacular fashion; but 
I can’t help it. The dramatic possibili- 
ties of the situation are almost infinite. 
However, as a matter of precaution, let. 
us try the lawn entrance.”’ 

“T’m Delmege, you know,” he said a 
moment later to the prim and pompa- 
doured maid that answered his ring. 
“This lady and I wish to see Mrs. Laid- 
law immediately.” 

In the private reception room Del- 
mege waited, the subdued sounds of 
orchestral music in his ears. The after- 
noon tea for charity was on. In a few 
minutes he would walk into the drawing- 
room and read ‘“‘Youth and Art” and 
‘‘Tomlinson;” but first— 

He looked at the woman who was 
once ‘‘the priests’ Annie’? as she sat 
shivering and startled and ashamed. 

‘Wait here, Annie,’ he said. ‘I am 
going to give one of my readings in the 
corridor.” 

He had hardly passed through the 
portiéres when he found himself face to 
face with Mrs. Laidlaw. She was 
flushed and triumphant; the tiny span- 
gles on her expensive gown seemed to 
radiate self-sufficiency and pride. 

“OQ Pemberton,” she cried effusively,. 
‘it was so kind of you to come! The 
afternoon has been a complete success. 
The archbishop stayed for almost half 
an hour and the vicar-general is here 
yet. The mayor is on his way now 
and—” 


HER SISTER’S KEEPER. 


She stopped in perplexity at sight of 
Delmege’s stern countenance and up- 
raised hand. 

“Pardon me, Mrs. Laidlaw, but I 
believe I am almost due to appear be- 
fore your guests. I wish to trespass 
slightly on your goodness. As this is a 
charity ‘féte, I thought of a reading 
somewhat in line with the occasion, 
which I should like you to hear before 
I proceed to the drawing-rooms. It is 
not long, and with your kind permission 
I shall recite it here and now.”’ Then, 
much to the perplexity of the hostess, he 
added: ‘‘I have never heard it, but it is 
a wonderful poem.”’ 

Falling into a conventional attitude, 
he began: 

“Once there were two maidens; and 
the maidens were sisters, and they were 
happy and pure and young. And the 
roses were fair that blossomed about 
them and the air was bright, and the 
promise of life for both of them was fair 
as the roses, bright as the air. But the 
younger sister did err in weakness and 
ignorance, and was cast down and 
ashamed. And she sought to rise from 
the depths whither she had fallen, and 
might, indeed, have climbed again on 
high; but the elder sister gave unto her 
no helping hand. And as the years 
went on the elder sister waxed wealthy 
and became as much as woman may a 
power in the land; but her fallen sister 
she regarded not. And the younger 
sister was alone and poor, and from 
much traveling in the ways of the city, 
the slime of the streets and the filth of 
the gutter did eat into her soul. In the 
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heat and dust of the day, in the chill 
and darkness of the night, sorrows un- 
numbered fell upon her, and sin and the 
wages thereof did breathe upon her face; 
and all because the elder sister had so 
cruelly cast her off and would extend to 
her no loving hand nor woo her from 
her disgraces with soothing words and 
winning smiles of womanly love. Now 
it came to pass that the elder sister did 
give a great supper and did invite many, 
and all in the name of sweet charity; 
when, as the feast progressed, led by a 
strolling troubadour, there came in unto 
her” 

Mrs. Laidlaw, who had listened with 
increasing wonder and agitation, now 
almost tottered forward: 

“Pemberton! Tommy! For God’s 
sake, what does it all mean?”’ 

The music in the drawing-room had 
suddenly stopped. Delmege quietly 
placed a monitory finger on his lips. 
There were tears in her eyes. 

“Tt means, my dear Mrs. Laidlaw, 
that it is time for me to appear. I feel 
like an actor who has heard his cue.’ 
He pointed to the reception-room where 
the tattered woman waited. “And you 
have heard your cue. The stage direc- 
tion calls for your entrance here.” 

Two strides across the heavy, yield- 
ing carpet, and he stood aside holding 
the portiéres to let her pass. For a 
moment she paused; then with bowed 
head she went in. And Delmege care- 


fully drew the portiéres, smoothed his 
hair, smiled whimsically and proceeded 
to the drawing-room, leaving the sisters 
alone together. 
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man is so stubborn 
like,” said Mrs. Cre- 
geen to herself, as 
she shaded her eyes 
and looked out of the 
door of the cottage 
over the sea. “To 
go off fishin’ so far, an’ it so late on 
a Saturday evenin’ an’ all. An’ after 
the good catches they have took all the 
week! Prices up too, so as never was; 
herrin’ never fetched such big money 
the meace* when I was a girl. The say 
is calm enough, and not a boat in the 
bay: comin’ home dead beat on Sunda’ 
mornin’ they’ll be, like enough. Then 
no Mass for my man, by coorse. Turn 
in to sleep, and navar a stir out of him 
till tay time!”’ 

Mrs. Cregeen lingered for a few 
minutes and then went in, closing the 
door to shut out the chilly air. She 
poked up the peat fire and drew her 
shawl about her. 

Mrs. Gorry, a neighbor, who came in 
occasionally to be company, was talk- 
ing cheerfully as she took the ‘rosy 
basins’ off the dresser and set them on 
the table for supper. 

“The lads will be in soon, ’tis lek. 
Willy an’ John have taken Tommy- 
veg down to the quayside fishin’. I 
naver can keep a bit of string at me. 
The boys always is takin’ it for lines,” 
said Mrs. Gregeen, in answer to her 
friend’s query. 

“Aw, yis, thet’s the way with boys, 
always goin’, always on the run. There’s 
me own lil’ fella—he’s a right one he 
is. Racin’ about the house, up an’ 
down stairs he’s goin’ lek the win’. He’s 
that meddlesome! an’ he’s often tearin’ 
things for me, too!” said Mrs. Gorry, 
cutting chunks of home-made bread 
with a generous hand. There was 
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a pause in the conversation occasioned 
by Mona Gorry’s departure into the back 
kitchen to dip up some pickled herrings 
from the large jar in which they were 
kept. 

When she returned Mrs. Cregeen 
said: 

“Yes, boys is great, there is no doubt. 
But.I’m thinkin’ hard of havin’ no. 
daughter. A girl is a comfort to any 
mother’s heart. When the boys comes. 
in from school, all they thinks of is their 
mate. Right an’ natural you will say in 
hungry childer, an’ I am allowin’ it is so. 
But after they have ate their fill, off 
they goes with Jack This-wan, an’ Fred 
That-wan, an’ with Bobby at say most 
days I fin’ it pirriful lonesome. 

“Now with a girl it would be dif- 
ferenter. There would be the lil’ crea- 
ture under your eyes, playing with her 
bits of toys an’ such lek about the 
kitchen, or out on the doorstep in the 
summertime, doin’ yer heart good to 
see her!”’ 

“Aw, yis, but girls grows up, an’ they 
costs a lot to keep. There was a gran’ 
weddin’ up the Roun’ Road las’ week. 
Wilson the Dempster’s daughter, it 
were. That’s the third of them young 
ladies married thisyear. Aye, he’s get- 
tin’ done with them fine!’ said Mrs. 
Gorry dryly. 

Mrs. Cregeen said nothing. It was 
her way of keeping her friends, never to 
contradict them. Still her own views 
on the subject remained unaltered. 

“I’ve prayed very hard for a lil’ girl,” 
she said. “So may be the Blessed 
Mother will ask God to let this baby I 
am expectin’ be a daughter.” She 
looked into the fire for a long time 
thoughtfully. 

“Well, yis, a daughter is a comfort in 
many ways, I’m allowin’. I’m often 
pitying Mrs. Teare of the Corvalley. 
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With six sons at her an’ not one of them 
at home now. The father being dead 
this good piece, she finds the time terr’ble 
long. Why bless me, here are your 
lads comin’ in!”’ said the neighbor, pour- 
ing the hot milk into the bowls. 

There was much laughter and shout- 
ing as the merry boys came trooping into 
the house. Great excitement prevailed 
for Tommy-veg had captured a good- 
sized fish, which he insisted on having 
cooked for his supper. 

‘What were the men on the quays 
sayin’ about the herrin’,’’ demanded the 
mother anxiously. 

“Aw, they weren’t sayin’ nothin’ 
about the sceddans, mother. Bob Corris 
was makin’ out that there was dirty wea- 
ther comin’, but I dunno at all. The 
breeze is set fair for all though I’m 
thinkin’,”’ replied the boy, demolishing 
his supper with zest. ‘John an’ me is 
goin’ over to Billy Quale’s after; we’re 
goin’ rot-huntin’ after Mass to-morrow. 
I’m hopin’ ’twill be fine, what with 
father at say, an’ the rot-hunt on fer 
the mornin’ too.” 

So the two elder lads went their ways 
and the neighbor, after siding and wash- 
ing up the dishes, ran home for a spell. 
Tommy-veg was still young enough to 
want to be fondled now and then, so he 
sidled up to his mother and put his head 
on her knee. Mrs. Cregeen patted it 
softly, and soon they both fell asleep be- 
fore the warm peat fire. 

Meantime, far from land, Bobbie Cre- 
geen was casting nets in the fishing- 
ground. He was a short, thick-set man, 
with a stubborn, weather-beaten face; 
picturesque, too, in his yellow oil- 
skins, and sou’wester hat. 

There were fierce local showers of 
hail, and the seamen were thoroughly 
drenched and cold. Still Bobbie told 
himself, with his eyes fixed on the dark, 
cloud-filled sky, he was glad he had come 
out fishing, if only to show his wife that 
he was master, and as such would do as 
he liked. 

It was now Sunday morning. He 
felt the cold air of the night change to 
the peculiar chilliness of early day. 
There was not the faintest sign of dawn, 
and only the Polar Star showed among 
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the clouds. He was thinking how pleas” 
ant it would be, with the perils of the 
night over, to seek his home, and there 
amid its comfort and warmth to refresh 
himself with sleep. If he felt like it he 
would go to Benediction in the evening, 
to the beautiful old ivy-clad church, 
with his boys. 

The waves were rough and his medita- 
tions were soon interrupted by a harsh 
voice. 

“Give us a hies here, man, with the 
net!’ said Ambrose Kelly, with a volley 
of bad language. Bobbie was not a 
man inclined to curse, and was really dis- 
gusted with the expressions. 

“Stow that langwidge,”’ he said sharp- 


ly. 

Kelly set his teeth angrily, and gave 
the rope a tug. 

“Who says I am to stow that lan- 
gwidge, I’dliketoknow? And why?” he 
demanded furiously. 

“T says it, an’ I’ll say it again—Stow 
that langwidge!’’ 

“You says it! 
suppose!” 

“T says it, an’ Iam a Catholic, Kelly!” 

‘‘Fine one you are, to set yersel’ up to 
correct others. What are you workin’ 
on a Sunday for, if you are a Catholic? 
You’ll be goin’ to the ha’ pass three Mass 
today, I suppose!”’ 

Bobby flushed hotly at this thrust 
and pulled vigorously at the net. The 
strong swish of the waves, warned them 
of the nearness of another boat. 

“Dirty weather, mates!’ yelled some- 
one from the deck as he readjusted the 
lights. 

“Oh, aye! How’s the catches at ye?” 
asked Bobbie eagerly. 

“Oh, middlin’, middlin’! The dog- 
fish is over plenty here-abouts. Jack 
Callow’s got his net tore bad with them. 
We’re makin’ for port as fast as we can 
now!”’ was the reply, as the boat slid by. 
into the night. 

After a few moments of silence, Bob- 
bie resumed his work. 

‘“‘Callow’s nets is rotten I’m thinkin,’ ” 
he remarked affably to Kelly. 

“Yes, just like the Catholic religion!’’ 
snarled Kelly. 

A dangerous light came into the 
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other sea-man’s eyes. A free fight 
might have ensued, but Dodd, the skip- 
per, who was very popular with his men, 
intervened. 

‘‘Now then, men,” he cried briskly, 
“what is all this noisin’ about? First, 
I hears bad langwidge. Then Bobbie 
here says, stow it! Ambrose Kelly axes 
him if he is a Catholic, an’ says he is a 
queer wan to be actin’ the parson to 
others, an’ him fishin’ on a Sunda’, an’ 
breekin’ the Sabbath, an’ all! Look here 
Kelly, I won’t have that surt of talk 
abcord, nice langwidge to use before 
the fellas. An’ as for you Cregreen, If 
I was a Catholic, I’d be ashamed to be 
workin’ on a Sunda’. Now Corris there 
at the tiller, he don’t believe in nothin’, 
so itisallright for him. But you as was 
brought up a member of the Holy Roman 
Catholic Church ought to be ashamed of 
yourself!’’ 

There was a pause as the other mem- 
bers of the crew, hearing the loud words 
and the admonitory tone of Dodd, drew 
near interestedly. The net had been 
let down into the darkness that now took 
the place of the waves so there was a 
period of inaction for most of the men. 
A tittering laugh from Corris at the 
tiller stung Cregeen ‘to a effort to de- 
fend himself. 

““An’ what religion might you be yer- 
sel’, Skipper? Don’t you believe in 
nothin’ like Corris there?”’ 

The Skipper looked foolish. 

““Aw weel, I used to go to the Bethel on 
the Quays, an’ then I was a ranter, but 
now I’m thinkin’ of goin’ along of you, 
Cregeen. There is a girl goin’ to your 
Church that I’m sweet on, but she won’t 
look at me because I ain’t a Holy 
Roman,”’ he explained. 

“Yis, that’s the way I am so bitter 
against the Catholics,” remarked Kelly 
dropping his cantankerous tone, and 
assuming a chatty, narrative style as 
he took the proffered bit of tobacco Cre- 
geen held out to him. ‘By coorse, there 
was a gellinit. I wasn’t always at this 
surt of work. Before I took on wid ye, 
Skipper, I was sailin’ to China and Japan. 

“Well I had a gell, by coorse, as all 
sailor men have. The thought of her 
saddens me now. The daughter of a 
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boordin’ house keeper she were, an’ went 
to school at the convent. The nuns, bein’ 
very clever ladies, larned her to play 


the panio, an’ do crocher wid knittin’ 


needles no end. I was that proud of 
her, thinkin’ all the time I’d get her for 
sure.”’ Here he paused, and sighed 
heavily. 

“Well,” he went on, ‘‘her father was 
away at the south of the Island an’ 
evidently knew nothin’ of my comin’ 
coortin’ his daughter. The mother was 
not a Catholic, an’ willin’ enough for me 
to hev the girl. Well I thought it was all 
settled, an’ away wid me in high spirits 
to say—to Japan I went that time. The 
studdy an’ savin’ I were, navar a bit of 
baccy, no nor a dhrop of beer nather. 
Never minded the other chaps laughin’ 
at me, thinkin’ of the nice lil’ home I’d 
be gettin’ together with my mullish ven 
machree.’’? After a moment he resumed: 

“Excuse me gettin’ sof’ lek, but the 
fond I was of her—aw, well, dear heart! 
but no matter!—I never was much of a 
fella at the pen, but I was often sendin’ 
her presents. Wan—the las’ before it 
were all up between us—was a shiny black 
wooden book wid birds on the cover, 
an’ instead of readin’ inside, the leaves 
was all done with grasses an’ flowers. 
Well the long letter I got from Minny, 
all writ beautiful as print, and just as 
easy to understand as if she was talkin’ 
to me. I was that pleased, picturin’ us 
two married, livin’ in the lil’ house we 
were both gone on. Me home from say 
fer a spell, an’ she pourin’ out the tay, 
an’ hopin’ it was to my likin’ an’ I 
readin’ the paper to her, all so comfible 
like! Next mail there was a letter from 
her father, a crool, wicked letter. He 
was mad that his daughter should be 
writin’ to an’ gettin’ presents from a 
Protestant. Well, I wrote back that 
I’d turn Catholic to please him, but he 
navar answered at all. Well I wrote on 
a bit of paper to his daughter that I was 
done wid her, but that the book an’ 
other things was hers for keeps. I’ve 
kep’ out of their way an’ navar gone 
near them since, though it is nearly a 
year ago now,” he ended gloomily. 

““°Tisn’t me thet ’ud hev treated a 
nice lil’ girl lik thet!’ said one of the 
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seamen, who had listened eagerly to the 
story, ‘I’m only a poor Catholic, but 
still I am a Catholic. Now Kelly if you 
was to tell me where that clever lil’ 
woman lives, maybe I’m gettin’ a good 
job on the Isle of Man Passenger 
Steamer Mona, I’d have a chanst of 
gettin’ her!’ 

Kelly’s eyes blazed. 

“T’m a dangerous man when I’m 
roused. My Gough, but I’ll marry her 
yet, even if I hev to turn Catholic. 
Come to think of it, I’ve been wonderin’ 
if I towld the father where my address 
was, we shifted about so. I'll get a 
friend of mine that is in Japan now to 
see if there was a letter for me from the 
o? man. Thanks for givin’ me an 
idea, but oh, laws, what a terr’ble bogh 
the lil’ woman must think me!” 

“Now men, enough talk. Get to 
work!’ sang out the skipper. They 
toiled away in the wetness of the spray. 


“Strike me silly, Kelly, if I ever comes 


fishin’ on a Sunda’ again. I’ll navar 
give the likes of ye a chanst to jeer at 
me. I wouldn’t be here this couth 
mornin’ only I’m thet sot in me own 
opinion!’ cried Cregeen in an impulse 
of repentance, partly caused by his 
having got his hand badly jambed be- 
tween two spars. 

The wind rose, and the trawler 
shivered in the blast. An ominous 
rumble was heard in the sky, and then 
remorselessly, mercilessly the huge hail 
stones bit and stung the men, cowering 
in every available point of vantage. 
Thunder rolled above with deafening 
noise. 

“My poor wife is awful skeart of 
thunder,” said Cregeen, half to him- 
self. ‘I hopes as how Mrs. Gorry will 
look after her well. But she will, she 
will, for a kinder sowl nor a bather 
neighbor navar was. It was not the 
right thing for me for to take an’ lave 
my missus, an’ the baby comin’ an’ 
all.”’ 

Down rattled the hailstones. 

‘Maris Stella!” 

It was more an exclamation than a 
prayer from Cregeen. There was a 
tremendous crash, like the roar of a 
mighty cannon, followed by a blinding 
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light which illuminated the sky for miles 
around. 

The trawler quivered from stem to 
stern with a reeling motion, as though it 
had received an electric shock. 

“What will that be at all!’ murmured 
the skipper. But the cowering crew 
answered never a word. 

After a period of tense silence, the 
skipper spoke again. 

“I thought we was steerin’ sou’ by 
eas’,”’ he said, after a prolonged examina- 
tion of the compasses, “but accordin’ 
to this we’re goin’ wes’ by nor’!”’ 

“Oh, aye, we got a proper turn that 
time!” said one of the crew in a very 
subdued voice. 

“*Twas only a meteor or a fallin’ 
star!’ asserted Corris. But his tone 
carried no conviction. 

“T think, men, if you all consent for 
to agree to our gettin’ back to lan’, 
I’m willin’ we should try.”’ 

The men were eager in seconding the 
skipper’s proposal. 

“We'll have a job to make our way 
back, through this dirty weather!” 
grumbled Corris. 

Cregeen was silently praying. 

“O Blessed Virgin,” he said, ‘if God 
will let us get home safe I’ll try to be a 
bather man. If the baby we’re ex- 
pectin’ is a girl, which I hope it will be, 
for me wife is that sot on havin’ a 
daughter, we’ll call her in yer honor. 
Amen.”’ 

Skipper bestirred himself to save them 
from peril. He had to use all his most 
cunning seamanship to guide them to 
land. Through the darkness of the 
night and by hidden rocks he had to 
navigate the vessel to harbor by means 
of the North Star and the use of the 
lead. 


* * % * * 


When the tired wet men set foot on 
the sunlit pier, they were met by three 
excited urchins. 

“There’s a baby come to our house!”’ 
cried John, breaking the news rapidly. 

‘Taint a baby—’tis a girl!’”’ said Willy 
sharply. 

“Taint neither—’tis a daughter!’’ 
said Tommy-veg, a trifle disconsolately. 
“She come in that bright flash of light 
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las’ night. Mother says it was her star 
that shone out over the say.” 
“Stella Maris!” said Kelly, for want of 
something better to say. 
“Maris Stella will be her name!’ 
said Cregeen fervently. 
* * * * * 


Some time after this, one peaceful 
Sunday afternoon in the pleasant sum- 
mertime, while Mrs. Cregeen was rock- 
ing the baby and Bobbie was standing at 
the door, two visitors came up to the 
cottage. 

“Kelly, by all that’s good!” exclaimed 
Cregeen delightedly. ‘‘Missus, here’s 
wan of the fellas, an’ Miss v 
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“Mrs. Kelly, if yez please. We was 
married at the Catholic Church las’ 
week! Ifa cup o’tay apiece for us won’t 
breek ye, we’ll jus’ have time to drink it 
comfible before the bell goes for Bene- 
diction,’ said Kelly, beaming. 

“To besure, to besure. Sit down, an’ 
I’ll put out two more cups,” cried Mrs. 
Cregeen, springing to her feet. ‘‘We’ll 
all have a sup of tay, an’ we’ll all go to 
church together after. Will you hould 
the chile a spell, Mrs. Kelly,—’tisn’t 
everyone I’d trust her to though!” 

The girl gathered the baby into her 
arms. There was a tender glow in her 
pretty eyes. , 





Waiting. 
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Beneath the drifts of winter snow, 
That through the forests idly blow, 
The violets are waiting, 
And southward, where the palms wave green, 
In many a lovely sylvan scene 
Are robin redbreasts mating. 


In wooded paths where dead leaves lie 
The ferns will flutter by and by, 
They wait for April weather; 
And all the fields will blossom soon 
With dandelions bright as noon— 
Pure gold amongst the heather. 


Below the river’s icy glare 
The water lilies, white and fair, 
Await the call of singing, 
And far away where zephyrs play 
The robins pipe a roundelay; 
They’ll soon be northward winging. 


On branches where the leaves are gone 
Are buds awaiting summer’s dawn, 
And hope is daily growing, 
And orchards soon will glow with bloom, 
And spring will weave beside her loom 
A garment bright and glowing. 


Beyond the winter’s cold and chill 

There waits the springtime’s growing. thrill 
And grasses lush and tender; 

And all the world will flash with light, 

As bursts the morn from out the night 
With sudden golden splendor. 











HOLY WEEK AT NINGPO. 


REV. J. M. FRASER. 


pean Catholics would 
be amazed did they 
know how well the 
great feasts of the 
Church are celebrated 
in China. Is it pos- 
sible, they will ask, 
that the Chinese have as beautiful cere- 
monies and as crowded churches as we? 

At Ningpo, and all the other principal 
centers, they not only equal, but even 
surpass Huropean and American Catho- 
lies in devotion and fidelity to the serv- 
ices of the Church. 

For three weeks before Easter we 
examine in Christian doctrine. We 
have waiting-rooms on either side of the 
entry, and each morning after Mass 
during these weeks we find a group of men 





in the one and of women in the other. 
They make a profound genuflection on 
both knees when the priest enters, 
saying, ‘‘Pray, Father, examine me in 
order that I may be enabled to make 
my Easter Duty.” All the baptized 
who are capable of confessing their sins 
must undergo the examination. As we 
have 2,000 Christians in all we are 
exceedingly busy before Easter. 

The priest with book and pencil in 
hand enquires of each his or her “‘sing,’’ 
family name, “‘ming,’”’ name, and ‘‘sing 
ming,’ Christian name, age, and so forth, 
which he enters in the books. Then 
opening the catechism at hazard he 
reads a few words, and the Christian 
taking it up recites page after page of 
both question and answer. The cate- 
chism contains ninety-six pages in small 
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octavo! Yet they are one and all en- 
tirely ignorant of the Chinese charac- 
ters—unable to read a word!—when they 
first come for instructions. The greatest 
number of the catechumens must not 
only leave their homes and families for a 
couple of months, but also make long 
journeys on foot or in rowboats to 
Ningpo. Married women bring their 
babies with them. 

After the recitation of the catechism 
by the catechumen, the missionary 
questions him in Christian doctrine. 
Those who live in Ningpo and assist 
every Sunday at a sermon are very 
intelligent Christians—some of them 
are regular theologians. Then the priest 
invites the pupil to show that he knows 
how to baptize in case of necessity. 
A basin containing water and two bowls 
are on the table, and the Christian, 
taking one in his left hand to represent 
the head of the person to be baptized 
pours water from the other while he 
pronounces the formula of baptism. 
We must be very exacting in this, as 
the Christians often have occasion to 
baptize dying infants and catechumens. 
After the examination has been credi- 
tably passed he or she makes a profound 
bow on both knees saying, ‘Thanks, 
thanks, Spiritual Father.” He is then 
free to prepare for his Easter confession 
and Communion. 

On Palm Sunday as on every Sunday 
the angelus rings at 6 a. m. and the bell 
for service at seven. The first Sunday 
service is conducted without the aid of 
the priest. One of the elders starts the 
rosary, saying with a loud voice the 
first words of the ‘I believe.”’ This is 
taken up by the men on one side of the 
church and answered by the women on 
the other. At the end of each decade 
there is a description of the mystery, 
and a prayer is recited alternately by 
the men and women. These descriptions 
of the mysteries and prayers take up 
about twenty pages in octavo and are 
recited by heart by young and old alike. 
The prayers are all chanted not savd. 

The Joyful mysteries, which take 
about twenty minutes, having been 
finished, the bell is again rung and all 
sit for a moment. When the last tolls 
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of the bell have died away all fall on 
their knees and one of the elders com- 
mences the morning prayers, with the 
words, “First act of adoration is to 
believe in God and abandon all wicked- 
ness.”’ Then another elder says, ‘‘Second 
act of adoration is to hope for God’s 
protection and the forgiveness of all our 
sins.” Then the first elder: ‘“Third 
act of adoration is to love the most 
good and exalted Lord above all things.” 
As the second elder pronounces the 
“Fourth act of adoration, to be heartily 
sorry for sins and to have a firm reso- 
lution of amendment,’ all strike their 
breasts. ‘Fifth act of adoration is to 


ardently pray the Holy Mother to 


intercede for us before God, the Lord of 
Heaven, to grant us the grace of a 
happy death.” Then all in silence make * 
three crosses on their forehead, lips and 
breast, saying, “‘May the Lord of Heaven, 
Our Lord, through the holy Cross deliver 
us from our enemies.’’ Then the ordi- 
nary sign of the cross is made and the 
men begin the morning prayers together, 
commencing very logically by reciting 
an act of perfect contrition. This act is 
very expressive: ‘‘Lord of Heaven, Jesus 
Christ, I a great sinner have offended 
the Lord of Heaven, but now for the 
sake of the Lord of Heaven, and for the 
love above all things of the Lord of 
Heaven, am sorry with my whole heart 
for my sins (striking the breast) am 
sorry with my whole heart for my sins 
(striking a second time) am sorry with 
my whole heart for my sins (striking a 
third time) and take a firm resolution 
never to dare offend God again, and hope 
that God will forgive me all my sins.” 

Then the women recite, in a more 
musical and harmonious tone than the 
men, a prayer for assistance. The men 
then say the prayer of thanksgiving for 
the night’s rest and petition for aid to 
pass the day without sin. And so on. 
Thirty-three prayers are recited alter- 
nately, one after the other, among 
them the commandments of God and 
the Church and the seven sacraments. 
These, however, and some other prayers 
are recited by two eldersin a loud voice, 
so that all may hear and pay attention. 
No prayer books—or at least very few— 
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are seen in the hands of the congrega- 
tion, as all must know their prayer book 
of 114 pages by heart. 

All arise when the first words of the 
angelus are recited and remain standing 
during the recitation of the catechism 
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of Whitsunday. After the sermon, an 
Our Father and Hail Mary are recited, 
and Mass begins. This is the routine 
every Sunday. The Christians are in 


the church an hour and a half before 
Mass. 
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which immediately follows. One sixth 
of the catechism is recited each Sunday, 
and it is gone through just as are the 
other prayers. After that the preacher 
ascends the pulpit and all recite the 
hymn, “(Come Holy Ghost” of the Mass 


The orphan girls of the Holy Child- 
hood had prepared seven hundred palm 
branches for distribution on Palm Sun- 
day. Each had a handle nicely covered 
with colored and gold paper and sur- 
mounted with a cross. An ancient 
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Catholic family prepare more magnifi- 
cent ones for the priests. 

Our church, the largest in the prov- 
ince of Che Kiang, has a seating ca- 
pacity of 800. The school boys are in 
front, the men behind. On the women’s 
side some of the older orphan girls are 
in front—all cannot attend as_ the 
church is too small. Behind these are 
the Sisters of Charity, then the Virgins 
of Purgatory, the school-girls and Chris- 
tian women. 

The effect is delightful when so many 
voices sing the praises of God or an- 
nounce in thundering tones the truths 
of religion, so beautifully and simply 


put forth in their prayer book and: 


catechism. During the distribution of 
the blessed palms, all chant: ‘““May the 
Lord of Heaven send down glory and 
happiness upon the Son of David. 
Glory be to the Lord of Heaven who 
dwelleth in the Highest, from Whom 
is protection and glorification to His 
Kingdom.” One could almost fancy 
himself present at Our. Lord’s  tri- 
umphal entry into Jerusalem on hear- 
ing the boys and girls, the men and 
women, singing these praises, while they 
receive and hold the palm -branches. 
When the distribution had ended, all 
broke out into the Our Father, Hail 
Mary and Creed. 

Every feast has its prayers, deter- 
mined in a Chinese missal called ‘‘Festi- 
val Prayers’—a book of 288 pages 
which our scholars learn by heart. I 
find that the Chinese Christians can 
memorize whole volumes—less because 
they have good memories than because 
they have perseverance. In_ school 
every pupil shouts his own lesson until 
he cannot shout anything else—imagine 
what a bedlam a Chinese school is! 
However, one does not disturb or dis- 
tract the other as nothing can be dis- 
tinguished but a confused shouting like 
the noise in a planing mill. It would 
nearly deafen one. In church, however, 
all recite in unison, pronouncing the 
same syllable at the same instant. 

It was nearly ten before Mass on 
Palm Sunday was over, and during the 
whole service, which had begun at seven, 


“recited over and over again. 
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the Christians chanted at the top of 
their voices. : 

On Tuesday came the confessions of 
the Holy Childhood girls—about one 
hundred and fifty. On Wednesday 
about two hundred Christians came to 
confession. On Holy Thursday I 


_ preached and celebrated Solemn High 


Mass—two natives being deacon and 
subdeacon. The Repository would be 
a revelation to a foreign Catholic, who 
would not imagine the Chinese capable 
of such artistic arrangement. But if 
he assisted at the adoration of the 
Blessed Sacrament which began after 
Mass and was continued incessantly till 
the Mass of the Presanctified next 
morning, he would be still more sur- 
prised. All the prayers contained in a 
book of seventy-nine pages called ‘‘Ado- 
ration of the Blessed Sacrament,’’ were 
The 
women were principally in evidence 
during the, day, but towards evening, 
when the shades of night began to fall, 
on account of the exquisite modesty of 
Chinese women who are never seen out 
after dark, men and boys only were 
allowed in. They kept up the singing of 
the praises of the Blessed Sacrament all 
night long, one group relieving another. 
Soon after four the women began to 
arrive, and at five there were already 
several hundred people in the church. 
Thus you see Our Lord received public 
praise without a moment’s cessation 
from 7 a. m. on Holy Thursday until 
10 a. m. on Good Friday from the poor 
despised Chinese. 

On Good Friday I officiated again, 
assisted by deacon and _ subdeacon. 
The procession formed on Holy Thurs- 
day and Good Friday was very im- 
pressive; twelve sanctuary boys dressed, 
on Thursday, in red soutanes, surplices, 
capes and hats, and on Friday in white 
albs, blue hats and sashes—the color of 
mourning in China—bore torches. Mar- 
ried men acted as censer-bearers, acolytes 
etc. A number of men bearing lighted 
candles followed the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, while the others bowed down in 
reverence as It passed. 

At the adoration of the cross the men 
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and boys to the number of several hun- 


dred entered the sanctuary two by two, 


after taking off their shoes and making 


three genuflections as does the priest, 
and kissed Our Lord’s blessed feet. 
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Saturday were carried out in all their 
splendor. Then came a day’s hard 
work in the confessional—three priests 
heard over four hundred confessions. 
Next morning it took nearly half an 





We 











A CLASS OF NEWLY BAPTIZED. 


The women were presented with the 
crucifix at the rail. 

On Holy Saturday those of our cate- 
chumens who knew their catechism and 
Christian doctrine sufficiently well were 
baptized. All the ceremonies of Holy 


hour to give Communion. The church 
was beautifully decorated with red 
trimmings and gorgeous lanterns. After 
the solemn High Mass of a glorious 
Easter, our happy Chinese Christians 
dispersed. 





Comforted. 


SHEILA CLEARY. 


Love and joy had left me in the long summer day, 

Danced away and left me to face the autumn gray, 

The chill and cheerless autumn with no rose beyond the gray 
Nor gleam of happy home light to cheer the sodden way. 


But up in your bright Heaven, O Mary, Mother dear, 

You heard my secret anguish, you saw my dropping tear, 
Down through the mists forlorn, the bale-lights wan and drear, 
You sent a warm and living ray of joy my path to cheer. 


To me you gave the sweet task, O loving Mother Mild, 

To shield and warm and care for a dear dead woman’s child, 

A living spark of love and hope who all my griefs beguiled, 

Who brought the Heaven she lately left around me when she smiled. 


I won those smiles with service of tender, ceaseless love,— 

I bound your sweet, sweet soul to mine, my little spotless dove. 
What care I now that autumn should dark and sullen prove?— 
Here on my hearthstone’s burning a white clear flame of Love. 
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MR. THORNTON’S SCHEME. 


MAGDALEN ROCK, 


SMOKING carriage, 
WM’ guard, and 4 

Mr. Thornton 
slipped a coin into the 
official’s hand, and 
indicated a wish for 
solitude. Perhaps the 
value of the coin had 
something to do with the guard’s answer. 

“Sorry, sir, but the train is crowded. 
There’s a fair in 2 

A jumble of words ended the sentence, 
and Mr. Thornton reflected ruefully 
that his small piece of silver had been 
thrown away. 

It was not, however, till the train was 
on the point of starting that the door of 
the carriage was hastily flung open by a 
red-faced porter and a man was forcibly 
propelled into the compartment with 
words that sounded like a malediction. 
The man laughed as he dropped into a 
seat. ‘Rather a close shave,’ he re- 
marked to the occupant of the carriage, 
who was staring at him over the edge 
of anunfolded newspaper. ‘‘Well,itisn’t 
my fault that I’m in a first-class car- 
riage with a third-class ticket.” 

Mr. Thornton muttered something, 
and the newcomer continued: “I left 
London this morning in the hopes of 
getting a situation in Warwick. I didn’t, 
and I’m going back some shillings the 
poorer.”’ 

“What sort of situation were you 
seeking?”’ Mr. Thornton inquired. 

“Journalistic work,” was the reply. 
“Not that I wouldn’t try almost any 
kind of work. When one’s pockets are 
empty one can’t afford to be overpartic- 
ular.” 

“N-o, I suppose not,” Mr. Thorn- 
ton assented. ‘Do you understand 
anything about land?” 

“Land! Well, not much, I’m afraid.” 

“I’m in want of a man to act as a sort 











of agent over a large estate. Indeed I 
am on my way to London to seek such 


a person,” Mr. Thornton explained 
with some hesitation. His companion 
smiled. 


“Agent over an estate,” he said. 
“That would be rather out of my line.’’ 

Mr. Thornton kept silent for some 
minutes, evidently thinking hard. 

“See here,’’ he spoke suddenly, ‘‘you’re 
a poor man?” 

‘Poor as Job.” 

“You are not married?” 

LON@On: 

“Well, just listen attentively to me. 
There is a place in the Midlands called 
Greylands—”’ 

The listener started visibly. 

“Do you know the place?” Mr. Thorn- 
ton ejaculated. 

“T have heard the name.” 

“Greylands belonged to a Colonel 
Stanford, a very wealthy man with an 
only son. Young Walter Stanford was 
a bit wild, and was accused by his father 
of forging his name to a check. Walter 
was innocent. The forgery had been 
committed by the Colonel’s half brother 
who confessed on his deathbed to the 
crime. Colonel Stanford died soon after, 
having made a very strange will.” 

“How?” 

“He left Greylands to his son if he 
were living. Walter had left England 
after the trouble over the check and had 
not been heard of. Should Walter be 
dead Greylands was to become the prop- 
erty of Elinor Hastings, the Colonel’s 
ward, on her marriage; and at the same 
time I was to get twenty thousand 
pounds.” 

“Well?” 

“Tf Miss Hastings did not marry, the 
entire property was to pass to the state. 
I am afraid Elinor will not marry. There 
was some sort of engagement between 
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her and Walter, but she shared his 
father’s view about the check and the 
two parted in anger. Well, we have 
learned that Walter died in Australia.’ 

“So he died in Australia?” 

“Yes. The Colonel and I were cousins, 
and, on his death, I and my wife took 
up our residence at Greylands in accord- 
ance with the dead man’s wishes. That 
was eight years ago, and Elinor Hastings 
is Elinor Hastings still. Now, I and my 
wife both hate the country. We are 
anxious for Miss Hastings to marry.” 

“On account of the twenty thousand 
pounds?”’ 

“Exactly. You see by the Colonel’s 
idiotic will I get nothing except Elinor 
marries. You are very like Walter 
Stanford. I started when you entered 
the carriage. If you accept the situa- 
tion I offer, you will naturally see a good 
deal of Elinor. I don’t see why you 
should not woo and win her.”’ 

“T resemble Walter Stanford?” 

“You are very like him. Elinor is 
sure to like you for the resemblance. 
Will you try the agency? You say you 
are hard up.” 

There was silence for a few minutes. 
Then the younger man said: 

“T accept your offer. I am called for 
the present Wilfred Stone. That is the 
name I write under. Remember if you 
ever regret what you have done that I 
have been fairly frank with you.” 

Mr. Thornton nodded. 

“Oh, I'll remember. My wife and I 
are both tired of the position, but we 
have no means to speak of, and are con- 
sequently tied to Greylands. The life 
is deadly dull. Elinor likes the country 
and quietness. When can you take up 
your work?” 

‘At once if you like. And after all I 
do know the difference between hay and 
oats, so perhaps I shall not earn my 
salary unfairly. By the by, what is the 
salary to be?” 

Mr. Thornton named the sum. 

“That’s quite enough,’”’ Wilfred Stone 
remarked. ‘I wonder would you mind 
advancing me a few pounds. My ward- 
robe needs replenishing.” 

Mr. Thornton gave the money, hop- 
ing that he was not acting foolishly, and 
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his companion undertook to turn up 
at Greylands a week later. 

Mr. Thornton spent a couple of days. 
in London. When he returned to the 
big Tudor mansion that had been Col- 
onel Stanford’s he told his wife what he 
had done. Mrs. Thornton had been a 
beauty in her youth, and still retained 
something of her good looks, but there 
was a dissatisfied look in her eyes and a. 
querulous note in her high-pitched voice. 

“What a very ridiculous thing to do!’’ 
she cried. “Only, I daresay, the man 
won’t turn up.” 

“But I thought you were sick of 
Greylands,”’ Mr. Thornton said. 

“Most heartily sick of it,’ Mrs. 
Thornton said emphatically. ‘‘Oh, yes, 
I’m sick of it. But you surely don’t 
imagine that Elinor Hastings will marry 
a nobody, or worse than a nobody, after 
refusing half a dozen of the best matches 
in the county!” 


“The man is handsome and—” Mr. 
Thornton paused a second, “and a 
gentlemen.” 


“He will probably steal the silver.” 

But the new agent, when he arrived, 
won Mrs. Thornton’s approval.  Per- 
haps his undeniable good looks had 
something to do with his success. At 
any rate, she gave her husband’s plan 
a guarded approval. 

“Oh, yes, he has gentlemanly man- 
ners and talks well,’’ she said in answer 
to a remark made by her husband when 
Wilfred Stone had been at Greylands 
some days. ‘And, yes, Elinor seems 
brighter since his coming. By the by, 
he contrived to make her acquaintance 
on his way from the station. Elinor 
was in the grounds and he accosted 
her.”’ 

“Did he?” Mr. Thornton observed 
carelessly. ‘‘Well, I’m sure I wish that 
the two may fall in love—or at least 
that Elinor may. It doesn’t matter if 
Stone does or doesn’t so long as they 
marry,’ the gentleman ended selfishly. 

Yet he was very much surprised when 
a couple of weeks later the agent sought 
him in the room dignified by the name of 
study, though the few books it contained 
referred chiefly to racing matters. 

“‘T am glad to tell you that Elinor,— 
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Miss Hastings, has promised to marry 
me,” Stone said taking a seat. 

‘Already!’ Mr. Thornton ejaculated. 
“Well, you have wasted no time and I 
congratulate you. You are lucky.” 

“T think so.” 

“‘And I congratulate myself, too, most 
heartily. The position was becoming 
unbearable. Now with twenty thou- 
sand pounds, Violet and I can have a gay 
time.” 

“But you see,’ the agent remarked 
“vou may not get twenty thousand 
pounds.” 

“Not get the money!” 

Stone laughed. 

“Because I happen to be Walter 
Stanford.” 

Mr. Thornton gasped. 

“But Walter died!’ 

“He was said to have died, and I 
never bothered contradicting the state- 


ment. I really cared very little for the 
property.” 
Mr. Thornton stared. 


“T stayed in Australia till a year ago. 
Oh, yes, I heard of my father’s death, 
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but I supposed the place was left to 
Elinor without restriction; and, as you 
know, Elinor and I had parted on no 
friendly terms. Besides I chanced to 
hear that she was about to marry a 
baronet—” 
‘““Yes, yes, there was a rumor of that.” 
‘Started by you, no doubt,” the agent 
laughed good-humoredly. ‘‘However, I 
believed it. I had no intention of ever 
coming to Greylands till I met you that 
day and heard your plan. I was quite 
sure Elinor had ceased to care for me.” 
“And you really are Walter Stanford?”’ 
“Really. Yes, I have plenty of proof 
—enough to convince any judge or 
jury.” 
“So I don’t get the twenty thou- 
sand,” Mr. Thornton said dolefully. 
“You take everything under the will.’* 
“Oh, as to that, Greylands is a big 
place, and neither Elinor nor I wish to 
accumulate money; so perhaps there 
will be twenty thousand pounds to 
spare. We'll see. And you must under- 
stand we’re duly grateful for that very 
clever plan of yours, Mr. Thornton.” 





A Thought from Newman. 


WILLIAM J. FISCHER. 


May He support us through life’s troubled day— 
The Father of all good and gentle things— 
Till evening comes with out-spread, jeweled wings 
And lengthening shadows fill the toiler’s way! 


May He support us till our work is done 
And all the world is hushed—life’s fever stilled— 
And may He soothe the heart-aches that deep thrilled 
And bless the strived for victories never won! 


And, in His mercy, may a lodging blest 

Be given at night to all who bless His name— 

The rich and poor, the strong and weak and lame— 
And holy 'peace and, at the last, sweet rest! 





CLOISTER CHORDS. 
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CLOISTER CHORDS. 


SISTER M. FIDES. 


tentatio hominem jus- 
tum—As fire proves 
iron so temptation 
proves a just man— 
says the “‘little book,” 
The Imitation of Chrst 
to the soul receptive 
in cloister quietude. 

Only those who have fought long and 
valiantly with temptation, and have 
overcome, know in full the horror of 
that combat and the power of the foe. 
They who go down at the first onset, or 
midway or toward the end, know only 
in part the strength of temptation. 
They may indeed eloquently excuse 
their own fall by luridly depicting the 
power of the foe, by lamentation, by 
verbose vaunt of the valiant heart that 
at last went down: but they who fought 
to a finish, endured, struggled, tri- 
umphed, and stood calm over a prostrate 
foe know in full the strength of tempta- 
tion. They are silent. Their own fear- 
less truth may, indeed, detect falsity in 
the cry of those who went down; but 
their long solemn struggle has made 
them wise and kind and tolerant and 
divinely uncondemnatory of falsehood 
or of failure. 





1 Be 


Only those tried as by fire and found 
faithful are qualified to aid others in the 
battle of life. A breadth, a tolerance, a 
warm kindliness going out from them 
plead genially for good and God even 
though their lips be mute. Not the 
word, but the life-worth throbbing 
through the word; not silence but an 
eloquent soul-wealth enriching the si- 
lence—have power to influence unto 
good and God those who are fighting 
the battles of life. 


it: 


Two priests visited a prisoner con- 
demned to death. The younger man 
spoke eloquently. Youthful enthusiasm 
felt the tragic horror of the circum- 
stances and tried in every possible way 
to arouse better feelings in the heart of 
the man so soon to die—but in vain. 
The prisoner sat irresponsive and sullen. 
The other priest was about to leave the 
cell without trying to help the man. 
He saw how completely his companion 
had failed and feared to irritate the 
prisoner. He had reached the door 
when a certain nervous twitching of the 
eyelids of the condemned man aroused 
sympathy and induced him to turn and 
linger after his companion had departed. 

“Too bad men can’t learn that words 
are only words,”’ muttered the prisoner. 
“That priest didn’t know what he was 
talking about.” 

“He is young yet,”’ said the priest. 

“Young or old, what do you priests 
know about low life and the demon 
passions of men?”’ 

“We too are men,” said the priest. 
Their eyes met, and something in the 
steady gaze of the priest spoke volumes 
to the prisoner. 

“You, of course, know the circum- 
stances, Father,” he said after a pause. 

Veg? 

“Are you not horrified?” 

‘No. Murder is the natural outlet 
of undisciplined self-love, anger, jeal- 
ousy, and hate-madness.”’ 

“You have been angry, Father?” 

CONV iaietac 

“Angry enough to kill?” 

bo Viegi2 

“Talk to me, Father. Something in 
you, I don’t know what it is—speaks 
to me of things that went out of my 
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life when my mother died—long, long 


ago. 
* * * * * 


An hour later those two men sat 
silent side by side. Prison gloom en- 
veloped them, death still waited flap- 
ping its ominous wings. Yet a warm 
sacred light glowed in the eyes of the 
man about to die, for the strength of 
the heart that had conquered tempta- 
tion had been infused into his own weak 
heart. The hope-fires of an early faith 
had been re-kindled, and the peace 
blessing of an all-forgiving God had 
been poured out upon his soul. 

“Tt’s all right, Father—I’m not afraid 
to die,” said the prisoner as the priest 
arose. 

“Get your strength from God,” said 
the priest. ‘‘Death must mean pain.” 

“It meant pain for him, too, Father.” 

“His is over, yours is yet to come. 
Get your strength from God—the hu- 
man can’t help you.” 

“The human rendered divine has 
helped me infinitely, Father. From my 
inmost soul I thank you.” 

“God bless you—good bye.”’ 

“You will come to-morrow, Father?” 

“Yes, right after Mass—be ready. I 
shall offer the Mass for you.” 

“Thank you, Father—and you will 
come the next day, that is—the last 
day?” 

Less of pain horror was depicted on 
the face of the prisoner than on that of 
the priest as he solemnly answered, 
“Yes, I will be with you until—” the 
priest’s voice faltered. 

“The end,” said the prisoner firmly 
yet sadly. 

Their hands clasped, their eyes said 
good bye. 

LV; 


“OQ blessed freedom!’ devoutly mur- 
mured the priest as the heavy prison 
door clanged behind him and he was 
once more out in God’s good sunlight. 
Yet the bitter woe of the story he had 
just heard pressed heavily upon him and 
pity for the poor passion-victim domi- 
nated every other feeling. A sense of 
revolt too at the chaotic injustice of 
life surged through his soul. 
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“Too bad! Too bad!” he murmured. 
‘Why, in the name of the worlds, will 
men not learn the life and death import 
of that struggle ever going on down on 
the hidden battle-field of the heart? 
Why there and there only will they mis- 
take failure for victory? It is not so in 
other battles. But so it seems, that 
down in the silent Unseen a man fails 
dismally and scarcely knows he has 
failed. He pawns soul-wealth for a 
gilded gem of joy, laughs and rejoices 
in his failure-success until, like Faustus, 
he has true knowledge and full realiza- 
tion—when too late. Crowded peni- 
tentiaries, crowded jails, crowded insane 
asylums and—in the near future—crowded 
Houses of Euthanasia are solemn wit- 
nesses attesting that men will not learn 
the life and death import of that strug- 
gle ever going on down in the solemn 
depths of the soul.” 


VV 


Then over the troubled reverie and 
over the troubled today the strong 
voice of the Church rang out authorita- 
tively, and its words were those of the 
Church of the catacombs, and of the 
Roman amphitheatre, and of the The- 
baid, and of the cloisters of the Middle 
Age, and of all time unto and beyond 
our troubled today: Be not deceived, 
God is not mocked. Whatsoever a man 
sows that shall he also reap. Unto him 
that shall overcome I will give to eat of 
the tree of life. 

There is no other way unto self- 
respect or peace of conscience or ulti- 
mate good but the way of self-control, 
sincerity in the Unseen, and conquest 
of the lower by the higher, and all forces 
that tend not to this are essentially 
self-destructive. Sooner or later their 


turbulent strength, their grotesque 
malevolence, become cynic inanities, 
ineffectual, inherently null. 


Ve 


The Church founded upon the Cross 
is the only power in the world that does 
not fear the cross. Were there cessation 
of struggle, cessation of the age-old 
aggression, then, indeed, she might 
have cause to fear lest, perchance, elu- 


GLEANINGS. 


sive of her vigilance, good and evil, 
right and wrong were amicably inter- 
mingling. But when the struggle is on 
she is at peace and fearlessly confi- 
dent. There can be but one and 
the same result to every struggle— 
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augmentation of her century-treasury 
of worth. 

All else is of but little value, all else 
is apparent rather than real, all else is 
nothing to the wide-open sphinx-eyes of 
the Church calmly looking out upon 
time and eternity. 





Gleanings. 


It would shock us, it would distress 
us, to put into words the reception we 
have often given to our Heavenly Guest 
—to describe it in terms taken from our 
social dealings with one another, and 
which really represent our conduct in 
its true light—Rev. Matthew Russell. S. J. 


Without leaving your work, you 
should be as familiar and intimate with 
God as you are with your best loved 
friends. Like them, He is near you; 
speak therefore to Him as you are wont 
to speak to them.—Pére Boutauld, 8. J. 


The saints, though great in virtue, 
look upon themselves as worthless, 
because they see themselves in the light 
of God, and knowing Him they know 
themselves. ‘‘Our righteousness,” St. 
Dominic would say, “when compared 
with the righteousness of God, is mere 
uncleanness.”—Father Wilberforce, O. P. 


Life would be much less of a disap- 
pointment if we remembered its true 
character and purport, if we had more 
of the wisdom of the schoolboy who lives 
with his heart in the future, and for the 
rough discipline of the present is forever 
promising himself the compensations of 
home.—Mother M. Loyola. 


Our possibilities of holiness are greater 
than we like to suppose. We estimate 
them below the truth, because it is 
painful to our self love to contemplate 
such a gulf as really exists between what 
we acually attain and what we might 
attain.—F. W. Faber. 


Christ has the greatest compassion 
on all for His servants and saints who are 
suffering for Him. How it grieves Him 
to witness their pains! What consola- 


tions He pours into their souls. How 
He compensates them for their afflic- 
tions with spiritual delights. What a re- 
ward He promises Himself to give them 
for what they have endured for love of 
Him. - It is indeed of all privileges the 
greatest to earn the sympathy of the 
Sacred Heart by suffering for the cause 
of ‘Christ.—Rev. R. Clarke, S. J. 


The frequentation of the Sacraments 
is a most efficacious help for fostering 
and sustaining humility. Confession, 
by which we unfold to a fellow creature 
the most secret and shameful miseries 
of our souls, is the greatest act of 
humiliation imposed by Our Lord on 
His disciples. Communion, by which 
we receive into our breast God made 
man and annihilated for love of us, is a 
wonderful school of humility and a most 
potent means of acquiring it. 
—Pope Leo XIII. 


Everything we read makes us better or 
worse, and, by a necessary consequence, 
increases or lessens our happiness. Be 
scrupulous in the choice of your books; 
often ask yourself what influence your 
reading exercises upon your conduct. 
If after having read such and such a work 
that pleases you—philosophy, history, 
fiction—or else such and such a review 
or magazine or newspaper in which you 
take delight—if you then find yourself 
more slothful about discharging your 
duties, more dry and cross towards your 
equals, harder towards your inferiors, 
with more desrelish for your state of life, 
more greedy for pleasures, enjoyments, 
honors, riches,—do not hesitate about 
giving up such readings; they would 
poison your life and endanger your 
eternal happiness. 
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XIV. 


Farewells: The Story of the Immortelle. 


ELSA SCHMIDT. 


SEER AREWELL! I had dis- 
ee AY liked the word from 

my earliest days. It 
seemed to me the epi- 
tome of all the sor- 
rows of life, the char- 
acteristic refrain of 
our poor mortality, 
ever subject to changes and to losses. 
It was when our dear Annette had left 
us to “walk with God” in the secret 
paths to which He called her, that 
Father Gabriel, my comforter and coun- 
selor as ever, taught me another and a 
better way of looking at it. I had 
poured my sorrow into his patient ear, 
telling him the thoughts that, truly as I 
rejoiced in Annette’s great happiness, 
would come on our parting. 

“Life is one long farewell to every- 
thing and everyone,’ I said, not without 
some little bitterness. ‘I have heard 
others say so, and it is true. Farewell is 
such a dreadful word, Father! I have 
always hated it. 

“It would be strange, dear child, if 
thou didst not,’”’ he said very kindly, as 
we sat among the summer glories of his 
beautiful garden. ‘‘It is indeed a hard 
word, and partings, whether they are 
separations or bereavements, are among 
the heaviest crosses that we have to 
bear. And that was one of the reasons, 
Lucie, why the Sacred Heart, so ex- 
quisitely human, devised the Blessed 
Sacrament to be the Companion as well 
as the Food and Strength of our souls. 
His delight is to be with us, He could 
not find it in His Heart to say a real 
farewell to us after His dear three and 
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thirty years were over. So He put on 
a disguise of which He had spoken and 
remained with us, like a King whose 
incognito is assumed for the purpose of 
enabling the lowliest of His subjects to 
have freest access to Him. ‘Nothing is 
so accessible as the Divinity,’ says a 
French author, and we find this true 
of His Sacred Humanity as well in these 
the days of Emmanuel. 

“It was as if, having once actually 
experienced the joy of being among us 
as one of ourselves, He could not forego 
that happiness even for His native 
Heaven. He must keep it at all costs. 
He clings tenaciously to the company of 
the human brothers and sisters in whom 
are His delights, and endures coldness, 
carelessness, lack of sympathy or loving 
understanding, slowness and dulness of 
heart, even insults, all that He may 
remain among us. Farewell was too 
hard a word for His loving Heart. 

“Yet, Lucie, ma petite, it was a fare-, 
well that Ascension Day. It was a fare- 
well to His old ways, to the days of His 
visible appearance among us. His 
Mother said farewell to the exquisite . 
ministries that had been her privilege 
those three and thirty years, she took her 
last fond look upon His beautiful Face, 
she had the last pressure of His pierced 
Hands, the last treasured word from 
His lips. She took up His service once 
more afterwards, kept His altar and 
worked Him linen as at Nazareth and 
Bethlehem—but it was not the old life 
again. It was a changed, a new and even 
more hidden life. 

‘“‘And He is there for us also, dear 
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Lucie. He knows the bitterness of part- 
ing. He is there to soften it with His 
Presence and His sympathy, He is there 
to turn our sorrow into highest grace, to 
be the strong and indissoluble bond be- 
tween two souls that are separated. He 
really nullifies that separation by unit- 
ing us in His Sacred Heart, and brings 
good out of it, comforting and reward- 
ing us for the sorrow that it must always 
mean to us. 

“Farewells, then, dear child, are 
nothing to be dreaded in reality save as 
love dreads separation, as we naturally 
dread all pain and suffering. We com- 
mit our friends to God and God Him- 
self will be the link between us. Our 
prayers for one another and the Sacra- 
mental Presence of Our Lord unite us 
closely. And it is the same with be- 
reavements. We give our dear ones 
into the Hand of God, and in Him they 
and we are together again. There is no 
real parting, Lucie, child, save one 
which is eternal and from which God 
protect us all! All else is but a momen- 
tary concealment of that which we love 
by our Father Who will give it back to 
us again tenfold more dear and beautiful, 
if only we will use our sorrow aright. 


“ “Tet nothing disturb thee, 
Nothing affright thee, 
All things are passing, 
God only sufficeth.’ 


“These words of the great St. Teresa 
should be thy consolation, dear child. 
Nothing lasts here below, but above, after 
the days of our probation are ended, 
Lucie, there will be such glad reunion, 
such a welcoming from our dear ones 
and from the vast multitudes of the 
redeemed, the saints and the angels, in 
the golden land where it is always sum- 
mer and where there can never be parting 
or sadness more!”’ 

The good Father’s enthusiasm was a 
thing to see. To him Heaven was truly 
patria. He spoke of it with such glowing 
words as, it seemed, only an exile who 
had actually seen and dwelt in the glory 
of his fatherland could have employed. 
I have read in later days of heavenly- 
mindness, I have seen the varying en- 
deavors of many towards its acquisition, 
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and it has all been to my soul’s good, 
aye, and to that of mentality also. But 
neither the written word nor yet the 
strivings and the successes of others 
have ever influenced me as did the 
puissant simplicity of that child-like 
faith that seems to see straight into its 
Father’s home through all earth’s mists, 
that is never at home anywhere save 
there alone. That was Father Gabriel’s 
possession in no ordinary measure. 

But if it were his gift in more than 
common abundance, if it were so bright 
and heavenly an illumination of his path, 
it was all because his devotion to the 
Mother of Him Who is Light of Light 
was so far beyond our average half heed- 
less love of her. I have read, and I 
know well how true it is, that there can 
be no  heavenly-mindedness without 
Mary, that all good things that fail, fail 
because they have not enough of Mary 
in them, that an immense devotion to 
the Mother of the Word Incarnate must 
of necessity bring all other sanctity with 
it, for She is the Treasuress of God and 
all good things come to us through her. 
The height of his wonderful sanctity 
that was as.simple and as forgetful of 
self as a child’s, was in exact proportion 
to the might of his wonderful love for 
and confidence in his great Queen, his 
fondest Mother. 


“She is our way to Jesus,’’ he would - 
say. “She is the Way by which He 
came to us and so she is our royal road 
to Him, short, safe and absolutely sure, 
conducting us to His very Heart. Per- 
fection consists in copying Jesus, in 
reproducing Him in ourselves, does it 
not, my child? Well, now, how did 
Jesus pass the greater part of His life on 
earth? For thirty years He dwelt in 
the seclusion of His humble home, in 
subjection to His blessed Mother, obey- 
ing, honoring and loving her as a Son. 
And if we will but do that, imitate Him 
as closely as possible in loving Our 
Blessed Lady, in doing everything all 
our lives as though under her guidance, 
at her word, in union with her and for 
love of her whom Jesus gave us as our 
Mother in His dying moments; if we 
will make Mary the absolute Mistress 
of our lives as she was of that of her 
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Son, then, dear child, we need have no 
fear whatever. Life will be easy to us 
and holy beyond our dreaming of it. 
We shall be perfected in a short space 
of time, growing beneath her maternal 
care to the ‘fulness of the age of Christ.’ 
We shall give the greatest glory possible 
to God, for there is no creature at all 
comparable to her who by the least of 
her actions on earth has given God more 
glory and pleasure than all the works 
and martyrdoms of all the saints 
together have given Him. 

“How art thou to do all this best? 
Embrace the devotion described by that 
great son of St. Dominic, the apostolic 
man and founder of two religious con- 
gregations, Blessed Louis Marie Grignon 
de Montfort, in his ‘True Devotion to 
Mary.’ There wilt thou find enlighten- 
ment, wise counsel and effectual help to 
knowledge and love of that most kind 
and glorious Mother who is in very 
truth the Gate of Heaven. Briefly, dear 
child, it is not unlike the devotion of the 
Apostleship of Prayer which thou know- 
est so well. The morning offering of thy 
day to Jesus through Mary is very simi- 
lar. But this devotion lays greater 
stress on Mary, teaches us more of her 
greatness and her nearness to God, 
which is above that of all creatures, as 
St. Gertrude tells us. It fills us with 
her soul, her spirit which doth ever 
magnify the Lord and rejoice in God her 
Saviour; presents everything we have 
to offer by her holy hands which make 
all they receive acceptable to the Infinite 
Holiness. It teaches us humility too, 
making us always approach our gentle 
Saviour with and through His Blessed 
Mother—never relying on ourselves, but 
always on her who alone is worthy to 
approach Him by her love, her sinless- 
ness and her humility. 

“The devotion is simply this: we 
give ourselves, body and soul, our past, 
present and future, all our merits, sat- 
isfactions and good works, the applica- 
tion of our suffrages, everything we 
have, as a free gift of love to Jesus 
through His most holy Mother, making 
ourselves in nothing our own, but de- 
siring to belong to Him absolutely as 
slaves to their master. We do this out 
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of gratitude and as a return to Him Who 
emptied Himself, taking the form of a 
servant for our sakes; Who gave Him- 
self with all He had to us, more com- 
pletely and unselfishly than we can ever 
give ourselves to Him. We give our- 
selves to that end to Mary, leaving all 
our little spiritual revenue at her dis- 
posal, which is one with that of her dear 
Son,—just as we do in the Heroic Act. 
For the rest, for ourselves and our 
friends, we trust to Our Lady’s liber- 
ality which will certainly not be out- 
done by us, and which will do far more 
for us and our dear ones than our own 
poor spiritual treasure could ever have 
achieved. We are never, of course, de- 
barred from praying for ourselves or 
others, and assuredly our prayers will 
be more powerful with God after such a 
generous act. Then, in all our spiritual 
exercises, our Communions and Visits, 
we must always make them with and 
through Our Lady. At Communion we 
offer Our Lord her merits, her prepara- 
tion, we invite her to help us, to come 
and receive her Child from us, as our 
gift. We ask her to make our thanks- 
giving for us, while we unite ourselves to 
her Heart and offer Our Lord her dispo- 
sitions, her thanksgivings, her love. It 
is an excellent thing, too, to recite the 
Magnificat with her during our thanks- 
giving. Gerson says that Our Lady 
often repeated it, especially after Com- 
munion. Another writer says that the 
devils tremble and fly when they hear 
the words, ‘He hath showed might in His 
Arm, He hath scattered the proud in the 
conceit of their heart.’ 

‘“Many and great graces and helps are 
promised to those who undertake this 
devotion, and great joy and glory in the 
world to come. Success will crown our 
efforts for God’s Kingdom on earth in 
ourselves, our own circle and far abroad 
if only we are wholly devoted to Him 
through His holy Mother. 

“T have found that nothing need be 
feared, nothing is hard when our blessed 
Mother is with us. She smooths our 
path and solaces our sorrows with her 
love. She was all in all to Jesus, and He 
is our Elder Brother. We should copy 
Him, for all that He loves we too should 
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love, and all that Mary loves is loved by 
Jesus also. ” 

How true his words were I could see. 
A soul more utterly detached and all for 
God, a life more heavenly-minded, I 
have never known, nor could there have 
been a happier, gladder nature than was 
Father Gabriel’s. His was a joyousness 
that reminded one, somehow, of the 
broad clear gladness of the golden sun- 
light, always fresh, simple, more than 
kind and absolutely unaffected. In- 
deed, how could it have been otherwise, 
seeing how deeply he drank of the 
waters of the ‘‘copious fountain of joy 


to the whole earth,” that fountain which 


is Mary, the cause of our joy. 

Years have gone by since then, long 
years, and checkered with many a 
shadow amid the sheen. Yet amid all 
the changes and vicissitudes of life, I 
have found Father Gabriel’s assurance 
verified. Nothing has been too hard, 
lights and helps beyond what I should 
have dared to hope for, comfort and 
strength, all have been mine in generous 
measure since that Annunciation day, 
long ago now, when I first gave myself 
to Mary as he counseled and she be- 
came my Mother, my Protectress and 
Teacher, the Mistress of my life. Joy 
has been mine, though losses and sor- 
rows too like cruel storm winds have 
beaten fiercely through my life. But 
ever more brightly and beautifully the 
Star of the Sea shone on in my cloudy 
sky, glittering above me still, even more 
crystalline now, when it seems to me 
that I am not far from port at last. She 
is, indeed, the best of Mistresses and the 
fondest of loving Mothers towards such 
unworthy children as we alas! must 
ever be. 

With the departure of Annette a new 
life began for me. The old sweet child- 
ish days were gone forever, or rather, 
till we should regain them in the bowers 
of Paradise. My mother, to whom I 
was passionately devoted, fell ill shortly 
after, and as I was the only daughter, on 
me devolved the household responsi- 
bilities and care. And after three years 
of patient suffering she called me to her 
side one summer evening to say the 
second great farewell in my life. 
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Never had I had so much need of the 
Blessed Sacrament as then. Father 
Gabriel bade me come every day to 
Holy Communion, at that time not the 
accessible Joy which, laws Deo, it now is. 
And later, his counsels and kindly words 
became my second great source of con- 
solation and I found happiness in the 
thought that farewell meant only, after 
all, a longer Aw revoir! Annette’s let- 
ters too, and her constant prayers for 
me and for my beloved mother were a 
great mainstay to my loneliness. I real- 
ized the truth of Father Gabriel’s words 
on the inseparable union of souls in 
grace before the Tabernacle with a 
strange new vividness that was a Joy 
to me indeed. 

Changes were now the order of my 
life, greatly as I had always disliked 
them. The next one,—the completing 
of and an added bitterness to those I 
had already endured,—was that we 
were to leave St. Joseph’s parish and 
to settle down in a new district. I did 
no know before how much I loved the 
beautiful place where every stone had 
dear associations for me. But it had to 
be. There was one drop of sweetness 
in my cup—we were not going abso- 
lutely out of reach of our erstwhile 
home, the place that is still the earthly 
home of my heart and the enchanted 
paradise of memory to me. As things 
were, that was much to be thankful 
for. 

The day before our departure I went 
to take leave of my dear old Father and 
friend, the guide and counselor of all my 
youth, my second Angel Guardian as I 
was wont to call him. We wandered 
into the beloved garden—it was to be 
for the last time, although I did not 
know it then. 

After we had talked a long time on 
many subjects a silence fell between us. 
Father Gabriel was gathering for me as 
he went a fragrant posy of remem- 
brance, as he phrasedit. Mignonette and 
purple pansies—Annette had one of 
them in her cloister home, it pressed 
beautifully and had a place between the 
pages of the Book of Hours she used— 
lilies, sweet peas and blush roses. I 
know not what was unrepresented. It 
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was very sweet, but I had scarce heart 
for its beauty. 

“Before we go in again,” said the old 
Father gently, ‘“‘we will lay these flowers 
before the Tabernacle door, dear child, 
and Our Lord will bless them specially 
for thee. I send Annette a box, the 
choicest ones of all, thou knowest, now 
and then, for the happy altar in her 
convent home. And before they are 
packed up I always bring them here to 
Jesus’ Feet, so that they are His greet- 
ing to her from St. Joseph’s. So shall 
they be His greeting to thee also, Lu- 
cette. 

“But we will not go in to Him just 
yet,’ he continued, motioning me 
towards the stone seat in our “mountain 
corner’? where we had heard so many 
tales of old. “See, I have added these 
white immortelles, my garden’s latest 
acquisition, to the posy. They will out- 
last all the rest though they are scentless 
and do not look much like the freshly 
gathered garden flowers that they are. 

‘Perhaps thou wouldst like to hear 
the story I once read about these new 
denizens of my garden,’ went on the 
kindly old Curé. ‘It is a short one, and 
may be some small consolation to thee. 
And since thou art still and always my 
child, Lucie, my dear little child, how 
should I better give thee such comfort 
and such counsel as I have to give? 

“Tn those strangely fair, strong days, 
then, Lucie, which we call the Ages of 
Faith, when the Lord walked, as it 
were, visibly among men, and to the 
simplicity and depth of their faith 
vouchsafed many a marvelous and mys- 
tic vocation, there lived a young knight 
of noble birth known as Marcolinus. 
Very affectionate and tender-hearted 
was he by nature, so that from his 
youth all men had loved him. 

“Now when he had outgrown the 
years of childhood, there came to him 
the Voice of One Who had been more 
marred than mortal man for his sake, 
but Whose living loveliness ravished the 
burning Seraphim in the very glory of 
the highest Heaven. And that sweet 
Voice called Marcolinus, asking for his 
heart, asking that he should devote his 
life to the Saviour Who loved him more 
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than all men could love him. Then, 
because, as I have said, Marcolinus was 
of quick, loving nature, he responded to 
the call with gladness. 

“So, in pursuance of this aim, he 
some time later made known his deter- 
mination to enter a severe Order of 
Monks near by the town wherein he 
dwelt, in the hope of thereafter becom- 
ing a holy hermit. For that was not an 
unknown vocation in those days. But 
his family and friends who loved him 
dearly cried out against such a pro- 
posal. 

“They loved him, however, not well 
enough, when they opposed the will of 
God in his regard. At last Marcolinus, 
dreading to give them pain, agreed to 
put the matter off. From time to time, 
when again the sweet Voice called, he 
would make protests to them, but al- 
ways agreed to wait a little longer. 

“At length the Voice grew faint and 
still, and when Marcolinus at times, in 
gazing on a crucifix, would feel a pang 
of remorse, he stifled it saying to his 
conscience that it was no sin—as indeed 
it was not—and that his duty lay in the 
furthering of his neighbors’ happiness, 
not in the following of every overfervent 
impulse and boyish dream. This would, 
he told himself, be selfish folly, surely. 
So in due time he married a fair lady, 
good as she was fair, and for two years 
his happiness was perfect. 

“Then, one day, the call came back 
to him, strong and all but irrestible, and 
for some months he suffered bitterly. 
It was but the prelude to what was to 
come. In that same year his loved and 
lovely young wife, the parents he had 
cherished so fondly, and his favorite 
sister, all were taken from him by the 
hand of God. Beside himself with grief, 
the young man wandered to and fro, 
haunting the churchyard where his dear 
ones lay. It seemed to him, distraught 
with his suffering, the dire penalty for 
his early faithlessness to grace. He fan- 
cied that they were lost to him for ever- 
more, that he should never again, even 
in the world to come, rejoice in the so- 
ciety of those whom he had placed before 
his Master. 

“One of the holy Fathers of the Mon- 
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astery he had once proposed to enter 
came to see him, to moderate his grief 
if possible. To him Marcolinus opened 
his mind, telling him of his fear and of 
the sorrow which was almost despair. 
The monk showed him a crucifix in re- 
ply. ‘See how He loves thee—and 
them,’ he said. 

“But this was only greater woe to 
Marcolinus, who remembered the mes- 
sage that figure had brought him in 
other days. ‘Give me time only, Father,’ 
he begged, ‘give me time to calm the 
violence of my grief and I will enter 
then—if so be ye will have one such as 
I—into your holy cloister. 


Sake these many months, ere yet my 
dear ones were lost to me. I will try 
while life is mine to make Him humblest 
reparation for my sin. But oh! Father, 
to think that I shall never, never see 
them more, not even, as I fear me, if I 
ever win the joys at Heaven’s Gate.’ 

“Long did the startled monk hold 
converse with him, endeavoring to show 
him his error and the sin it was against 
his Lord thus to think. The young 
knight was distraught and could not 
comprehend his words. Then kneeling, 
the holy monk prayed with tears for the 
unhappy soul, begging with strong faith 
for his enlightenment. His prayer was 
answered. Having at length finished, he 
looked round at his companion again. 
What was his surprise to see a gladness 
as of Easter dawn itself upon the worn 
and weary features, and tall starry 
white flowers with golden hearts raised 
to his smiling lips that were pressed to 
the blossoms again and again. 

“It was dull February weather and 
not a flower save Our Lady’s Purifica- 
tion lilies, the snowdrops, was to be 
seen. 

‘“‘ “Ah! while you prayed, dear Father,’ 
said Marcolinus, kneeling at his feet, 
‘I saw my home in Heaven, |! saw the 
pardoning smile of Him Who loves me, 
and like tall lilies, like bright stars 
around His throne, I saw all those 
whom I have lately mourned so deeply. 
God loves them, He loves me still and so 
do they. I shall once more be united 
with them in the joy of my Lord. And 


For my. 
heart was broken in my breast for His. 
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like falling stars, these sweet, strange, 
deathless flowers came to me from 
Angels’ hands to remind me of the 
boundless, immortal love of Him Who 
has ordained for souls who love in grace 
and holiness on earth and who are 
parted, a speedy and eternal reunion 
in His Heart, the very Fount of love 
and joy itself; to remind me that He 
will be our bond and the beauty of our 
gladness, both here and above, forever 
and forever.” 

It was Father Gabriel’s last story and 
I like to keep the triumphal note of 
those last words in my heart—I love to 
have that insistent gladness as my latest 
memory of him. Through all the years 
that followed the thought of him and 
his sweet garden, the counsels he would 
give us and the wisdom of the early 
teaching and example in which we 
grew up have been the mightiest influ- 
ences in the lives of all of us who were 
privileged to be his children. And from 
the lives of each in turn those influences 
have gone forth again, echoing and re- 
echoing in varying degree the melody 
of those simple, childish talks and tales 
that yet held in themselves the deepest 
mysteries of God, the clearest philoso- 
phy of life and the simplest methods of 
daily practice. For a force once created 
does not cease its activity with its own 
change or transformation. It has set 
other things, other forces in action, 
other activities are aroused by these, 
and no one can tell where the subtle 
influence may at last be found. The 
thought is wonderful and was one of 
Father Gabriel’s favorites. 

His last counsel to me has been the 
motto of my life. 

“Jesus in the Eucharist, dear child, 
and Mary thy Mother, let these Two 
be the treasure of thy heart, the beacons 
of thy life. So shalt thou travel swiftly, 
easily and securely, so shalt thou arrive 
in port laden with precious store at the 
last.”’ 

God knows how true those words are’ 
And it is with a gladness not to be de- 
scribed in words that I look forward to 
my meeting again with M. le Curé ere 
too long a time goes by. Whatsoever 
of treasure I bring to that radiant Gar- 
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den where he is will have been won 
through the following of his wise coun- 
sels and directions. And surely that will 
be a joy to him. I think, too, it will be 
an added happiness to him, as he leads 
me in that latter day to the secret lily 
bower where my Mother Mistress sits 
waiting to show me her marvelous Child, 
to know that the influence he exerted 
over our young souls I, too, have en- 
deavored, imitating him, to exert over 
other of the lily buds of Christ; that I 
have tried to pour his spirit forth 
abroad and so have not been altogether 
like the servant who buried the one 
talent that was entrusted to his care 
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and wherewith he might have traded 
well. 

A greater joy, indeed, would it be to 
meet a soul in those eternal Gardens 
who perhaps should owe some grace or 
gift of childish years to these written 
echoes of Father Gabriel’s teachings. 

But that every soul whom these poor 
words shall reach may hereafter stand 
in joy before the Face of God, beneath 
the smile of Mary, all in blissful inter- 
course forever, is the heartfelt prayer of 
her to whom Paradise itself can be none 
other surely than the dawn-rapture, the 
breaking of the glorious days of eternity 
over the long-loved peace and beauty of 
Father Gabriel’s Garden. 





The Bonnie Prince of Spring. 


MICHAEL EARLS, S. J. 


The little green soldiers are here at last 
With their waving blades and spears; 

Across the hills they are tramping fast 
With the drill of a thousand years: 

And I wave afar and I shout, Hurrah! 
Till I hear their echoing cheers. 


A bonnie Prince leads them bravely on, 
With a love all the legions know; 

And he gives them rest where the twigs are red 
In the hedges cool, ruddy glow, 

But afoot are they soon to a birdlike tune 
On the northward march to go. 


Oh, I am leal to the marching men, 
To my bonnie Prince as true, 

And he tells me the way to the fairy glen, 
And the secret password too: 

And he sets in my hair a blossom to wear, 
As his own good horsemen do. 


Oh, I will follow along the way 
Which the bonnie Prince has led, 

Till we drive the foeman Winter away 
And enthrone my Prince instead: 

We'll sing phillaloo! with the birds, phillaloo! 
When the Winter King is dead. 
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THE MAGNIFICAT. 


ON THE BORDER HEIGHTS. 


JOHN KEVIN MAGNER. 
(Author of “King Paddy of Sicily,” ete.) 


A Tale for Boys. 


(Concluded.) 





“ID Cuthbert understand 
“¢ these words, as _ he 


baby-face? We are 
told he did not, by the 
Monk of Lindisfarne, 
who knew him well at 
Mailros. Yet the text 
which says that from the mouths of 
babes and sucklings God has perfected 
praise must have leaped into his mind, for 
he left the sports and went away, ponder- 
ing the words in his heart. 

Let us, too, mount to the heights with 
Cuthbert, leaving the throng at the 
eross-roads. 

Good-bye, little Moder! Slainté, Irish 
Peadhar! We must follow your friend 
to Wrangholm, with canonizing echoes 
in our ears. ‘‘Cuthberte sancte!’’ We 
are now high up on the hills—the hills 
of Cuthbert’s childhood. The sun sets 
over the Cheviots, twenty good miles 
away. Between where we stand and 
these misty heights rolls a glorious 
stretch of moorland, from which arise 
the bleatings of unnumbered flocks, 
plaintive in the stillness. Many a pray- 
erful watch has Cuthbert kept amongst 
them. How many more will he keep? 

To right and left are dense patches 
of forest, smaller than of yore, but big 
enough yet to harbor gray wolves. It 
is against these that Peadhar’s spear and 
Cuthbert’s Northumbrian lance are 
called into play of winter nights. 

It is darker now, and Cuthbert is 
walking lame. But yonder are the lights 
of home—the blazing pine-splinter by 
the unglazed window, and the soft red 
glow of peat-sods on the hearth. 


gazed on the serious” 


II. 
THe STRANGER WHO Ropg IN WHITE. 


It was a few days after the gathering 
at the cross-roads. Cuthbert’s knee had 
swollen badly, and he was unable to 
walk. The leg had even twisted with the 
pain, and there was nothing for it but a 
good long rest. 

A erashing genuflection upon well- 
paved ground is a tedious thing to heal, 
even now. The doctors insert little pipes 
to carry away the humors, but rest alone 
works the cure. In Cuthbert’s day they 
used leeches—as indeed they did till 
twenty years ago. 

So Cuthbert was carried forth daily 
by the strong good woman of Wrang- 
holm, and laid in the sunshine by a wall. 

The waiting hours were painful at 
times, but never tedious. God’s roof was 
over all; health-giving breezes played on 
the patient boy. There were his prayers, 
and he had his parchment Psalter. The 
sun, too, told him when he could keep 
the hours of Lindisfarne and Mailros. 
Above and around were the birds he 
loved, and all wild things of the wood- 
land. Beneath was the Tweed, rippling 
and shimmering, winding on to where, 
almost out of sight, it encircled the 
tongue of land where Mailros stood. 

One day, as he basked him thus in the 
sun, there rode along the track a stranger 
clad in white. He halted between Cuth- 
bert’s bed of moss, and the low-thatched 
eabin of Wrangholm. 

He was ‘‘very beautiful,’’ said Cuth- 
bert afterwards. This means he was 
lovely indeed, for few diseases had yet 
come to mar the beauty of the Angles. 


ON THE BORDER HEIGHTS. 


““Child,’’ he said mildly, ‘‘I crave 
your hospitality.’’ 

To understand Cuthbert’s most un- 
willing refusal, let us break the tale to 
remember what welcoming the stranger 
meant, in the days of good King Oswald. 

The horse must be seen to first. The 
guest might not touch him with a finger. 
He must be watered and rubbed and 
bedded and fed with the host’s own 
hands, in cases like Cuthbert’s where 
there were no serving-men to take the 
steed in hand. Then came the symbolical 
offering of bread and salt to the stranger, 
with a prayer to which the guest replied. 
A long draught of ale, or mead, or milk 
next followed, and after this the wash- 
ing of the feet. No ceremonial this, but 
a thorough and refreshing foot-bath. 
Had the visitor traveled barefoot, or 
were his brogues or sandals defective, 
the host .had to doctor his feet, with 
salves and soothing ointments. 

When perhaps an hour’s hard work 
was over, there came the preparation of 
a better feast than usual for the stranger 
God had sent. Cuthbert, as in honor 
bound, would have had to kill and draw 
and flay a lamb for the good woman to 
roast, that the wayfarer might have pro- 
vision for the morrow as well as cheer 
for the night. 

St. Paul’s command of hospitality 
meant.hours of loving toil up north—as 
it still does in Catholic Canada. 

‘*God’s good leave,’’ said Cuthbert, 
“‘T am disabled for the time, otherwise 
gladly would I minister to thee.’’ 

“‘What ails thee, child?’’ said the 
' stranger who rode in white. 

Cuthbert told him. The stranger’s 
mien was very gentle. 

‘‘Boil wheat-flour with milk and 
bathe your knee with it while the mix- 
ture is warm,’’ said the man in white. 
‘‘Be assured that this will cure thee.”’ 

He rode away, and it was borne in 
upon Cuthbert’s mind that he had 
spoken with his angel. 

‘The simplicity of the cure did not 
deter him. He knew that the Jordan 
had proven a healing stream to Naaman 
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—more healing than Abana and Phar- 
phar, rivers of Damascus—solely be- 
cause Eliseus had chosen it, and he knew 
that the poisonous pottage of the sons 
of the prophets would never have lost 
its venom had meal been east into it by 
other hands than those of the man of 
God. 

So, in all obedience, the good woman 
and he boiled flour with milk, and 
bathed the swollen knee. 

After some days he was healed. 

‘‘After some days,’’ for God works 
slowly in many of His wonders. The 
man born blind saw men, ‘‘as trees, 
walking’’ in the first moments of his eure 
by our Lord. The deaf and dumb man 
‘‘began to babble aright.’’* One of my 
pupils in old school-master days was a 
boy born blind, whose sight had been 
given him by our Lady at Lourdes in 
his fifteenth year. In daily association 
I knew not which to marvel at most— 
the abundant measure of light poured 
upon his incurable darkness at the Grot- 
to, or the slowness with which it grew to 
almost perfect vision. 

So, ‘‘after some days,’’ Cuthbert’s 
knee was sound. He could tread level 
ground, he could climb the slopes, he 
could ride his horse as of old. And he 
ever believed that the stranger who rode 
in white was his own Guardian Angel. 


rt; 


BRAVE GRACE BEFORE MEALS. 


He was welcomed back by the owners 
of the sheep. Autumn sped by, while 
Cuthbert mused upon the visit from his 
angel, and the veiled confirmation it 
gave to Moder’s prophecy. 

Winter stole on; a hard and cruel 
winter. Cuthbert was twelve years of 
age, but so wise and strong and fearless 
that the owners sent him a long journey 
beyond the Wear—whether to buy new 
rams, or collect money from the weavers, 
or to fulfil some like behest, his chron- 
iclers do not tell us. 

Have you passed through that coun- 
try? With all its mines, with all its 


* This the quite literal translation of the words which our version renders, he spoke aright. 
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army of toiling colliers, it is desolate 
still. What must it have been in the 
days of Cuthbert of the Crook! Heavy 
rains came on, and the boy turned for 
cover to a deserted shed. It was one 
like those he knew so well on Tweedside 
—thatched shanties used by the shep- 
herds in summer, when pasturing their 
flocks on the higher grounds. 

The boy was glad to escape the down- 
pour, and his tired horse whinnied as 
Cuthbert dismounted and led him with- 
in. Wet and weary, beast and boy, after 
hours of hard riding against furious 
wind and rain, over roads a Roman 


would laugh at, they were both of them 


fiercely hungry. 

Knowing the customs of his kind, 
Cuthbert rummaged for such spare pro- 
visions as the shepherds might have 
stowed in the shed. All his skilled hunt- 
ing was in vain. 

So Cuthbert tightened his girdle, and 
settled down to pray. Surely the weath- 
er would clear! In any case, as the 
proverb of Peadhar’s people said, 
‘*God’s help was nearer than the door.’’ 

Now, while he prayed, his hungry 
horse, with delicately sniffing nostrils, 
began a search of the shed in his own 
sagacious fashion. It was as fruitless 
as Cuthbert’s, and the poor brute fell 
to nibbling the sour straw of the low- 
hanging thatch. 

Presently there was a soft thud as the 
horse pulled forth from the eaves a bun- 
dle of fragrant hay, which scattered as 
it fell on the cobbles, disclosing a linen 
cloth containing fresh bread and meat. 

The horse fell to at once, and munched 
away. But Cuthbert, the hearty boy of 
twelve, did a beautiful thing which—I 
fear me much—both you and I might 
have forgotten in his plight. He fin- 
ished his prayer to the Giver, before he 
tackled the gifts. 

And then? Why then he ate God’s 
rations, and thanked Him anew, and 
went on his journey as the weather 
cleared. 

Can we wonder God loved him? As- 
suredly not. In greater or less degree, 
the dear God woos every Catholic boy. 
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But so many are deaf. There is ‘‘form’’ 
to be considered, you see. Even very 
good lads say this. ‘‘Form’’—what is 
‘‘form’’ after all? It is the prudence 
of those the world calls prudent. It is 
really the flattest of silliness. We are 
not sent here to live according to it, but 
according to the Gospel. Cuthbert had 
health, had education, had friends, had 
a horse and a spear, and a sympathetic 
king in Oswald. Add to these charm of 
manner and skill in athletics, and you 
have a ‘‘capital’’ for starting life equiva- 
lent in our gold to full £5,000. 

God wooed the boy to give all up—to 
Him. How—we shall see in our very 
next chapter, the true story of the Globe 
of Fire. 


Va 
THE GLOBE OF FIRE. 


Bernicia. That was the name of the 
land where Cuthbert worked and prayed 
—and wrestled and leapt and raced. It 
was Northern Northumbria really—a 
name which perhaps speaks more clearly 
to us of its position and extent. 

Of Bernicia—or northernmost North- 
umbria—the holy Aidan was apostle. 
He had founded Lindisfarne Abbey, on 
the isle that stands out to sea from Ber- 
wick. He had established, too, the in- 
land monastery of Mailros. This also 
was built on a sort of island—a tongue 
of land encircled by the Tweed. 

Distances were nothing to the healthy 
boy with a horse. Young Cuthbert was 
always in touch with the monks of old 
Melrose. 

By the way, as Scottish lads ean tell 
you, Old Melrose (that is, Mailros) was 
two miles further down the stream than 
the abbey St. David founded. That was 
five centuries later, and it is the ruins 
of St. David’s structure that we see on 
“the ruins of the Abbey.” 

For all that he was a nomad, Cuth- 
bert had grown up beneath the shadow 
of Mailros. St. Aidan’s life kept him 
hovering about the monastery gates. St. 
Aidan’s death bade him enter them. 

One night, while he kept sheep with 
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other lads, on the hills by Tweed and 
Leader, he prayed in his watches as he 
was used to do. His eyes were turned 
eastward. Somewhere out yonder, St. 
Aidan was praying with his sons, 
hemmed in from the noise of the world 
by the plash of the northern sea. 

As Cuthbert prayed, and looked into 
the mirk, he suddenly saw a stream of 
light—more abiding and softer than 
lightning—which cleft the deep darkness 
that settles before the dawn. 

Presently he beheld angels descending 
from Heaven. Anon they remounted, 
bearing amid them a dazzling globe of 
fire. It was whispered to Cuthbert that 
this was the soul of Aidan, at that mo- 
ment passing to glory. 

The vision faded—faded away into 
the star-sprinkled firmament, and Cuth- 
bert roused his companions and told 
them what he had seen. They all praised 
God together, as sincerely as the shep- 
herds of the Flock Tower by Bethlehem, 
to all of whom such a sight had been 
vouchsafed. 

Yet the vision had no call to them— 
to those who saw it not—save a heart- 
ening in God’s service. With Cuthbert 
it was different. He resolved then and 
there to hand over his flocks to the 
owners, and to give himself to God. 

But where? Surely where else than 
in Mailros, the abbey he knew so well, 
where Eata was Abbot, and the holy 
Boisil Prior—St. Boisil whose name lives 
yet in that of the village of St. Boswell. 

To horse, then, the moment he has 
yielded his charge! There are years for 
leisure, but there is an hour for haste. 
To horse, with his strong spear! There 
be miscreants on the road, to break King 
Oswald’s peace; besides, horse and spear 
are costly, and the abbey is yet very 
poor. What can they have, in gold and 
gear, whom Aidan brought from Iona? 

To horse! He ean scarce have stayed 
for the blessing of the woman of Wrang- 
holm, oft as he visited her in later years. 
For he took no provision, and it is writ- 
ten that ravens fed him, as they fed 
Elias of old. 
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A furious ride indeed, for the boy’s 
heart reveled in its high emprise. 

As he leaped from his horse at the gate, 
he gave it up to the brother porter, to- 
gether with his glittering spear. 

And one of those who looked upon 
him, as he galloped into the arms of God, 
turned round and spoke his thought to 
some of the brethren near. 

‘‘Behold,’’ said St. Boisil the Prior, 
‘behold a servant of the Lord.”’ 


* * * * * 


Within a few days one of Cuthbert’s 
fellow-novices was thinking thoughts of 
him which he wrote down thus with a 
gray goose-quill in after-years at Lindis- 
farne: ‘‘O my brothers, I presume not 
to think myself worthy to have enjoyed 
his conversation. No words could ever 
express what it was. An angel in look, 
graceful in language, holy in all he did; 
pure in body, brilliant in genius, great 
in counsel, Catholic in faith, most pa- 
tient in hope, and boundless in charity.’’ 

St. Boisil read boys; St. Boisil read 
Cuthbert; St. Boisil loved him. ‘‘Loved 
him,’’ we are told, ‘‘beyond all his 
brethren, on account of his marvelous 
innocence of life.”’ 

And Cuthbert, no longer ‘‘of the 
Crook,’’ dearly loved St. Boisil. Under 
his guidance he studied the Scriptures, 
and advanced in wisdom and grace be- 
fore God and man. 
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Tur COMEDY OF THE RAVENS; AND A 
FIRE. 


Our tale is told. 

We have ended the story of Cuthbert 
of the Crook, and the rest is the long 
brave history of St. Cuthbert, Bishop 
and Abbot. 

Yet a saint keeps ever the boyish fun 
of his teens, and affection for those who 
loved him. Here are two peeps into 
each of these, which show how St. Cuth- 
bert remembered old times, in the hard- 
working hours of his manhood. 

After twelve years as Prior at Lindis- 
farne, he pined for a spell of solitude. 
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He was allowed to seek it in the islet 
of Farne, two leagues away from Lindis- 
farne, but only two miles from the main- 
land. It is a mere patch of a place, 
eleven acres in extent at low water. 

Cuthbert would not be a charge to his 
brethren. He did all for himself in his 
desolate domain. He tried to grow 
wheat, but it failed. He was more suc- 
cessful with barley. Then the birds 
came and picked his crops. This wor- 
ried him, for they destroyed far more 
than they needed for themselves. 

So he used the power which the saints 
have regained, and which Adam lost by 
sin. He scolded the birds, and they 
obeyed him. Of course, he scattered 
them grain—all saints love birds. But 
they ravaged no more, and there was 
peace in the islet of Farne, with its 
population of one Saint, and sea-birds 
unnumbered. 

Then there was rebellion. A couple 
of amusing and disobedient old ravens 
began to lead vicious courses. True, 
they sinned in a way that had not been 
expressly forbidden. They stripped the 
thatch from the roof of a shelter-house, 
near the harbor on the east of Farne. 

What followed is—may we dare the 
word?—a lark. St. Cuthbert gravely 
ordered them off the island! They 
obeyed. But he afterwards let them re- 
turn and—hypocrites as all the raven 
family are, from jackdaws upwards and 
downwards—they gave every sign of re- 
-pentance, and wholly amended their 
lives ! 
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God had sent His servant a little fun 
for his hours of recreation. 
* * * * * 


A word about Wrangholm, and Cuth- 
bert’s mother, and then we may make an 
end. 

He never forgot the good woman who 
had mothered him in his orphanage. In 
all his toil for souls he visited Wrang- 
holm as often as he could. 

One day when he went there, the 
heather was ablaze, and his early home 
was in danger of fire. A strong wind 
blew the flames towards it, carrying 
lighted wisps that might settle on the 
thatch. . Cuthbert bade the good woman 
take heart. Then he flung himself prone 
on the ground by the threshold so often 
trodden by his boyish feet. There he 
silently prayed, for a space, and the 
wind blew away across the moor, and 
left the cabin unscathed. 


* * * * * 


We may close on St. Cuthbert’s pray- 
er, which they said in an older England, 
out of the Sarum Missal: ‘‘O God, who 
by the priceless guerdon of Thy grace, 
dost make Thy saints so glorious, grant, 
we beseech Thee, that by the intercession 
of the blessed Cuthbert, Thy Confessor 
and Bishop, we may deserve to attain to 
the summit of all virtues. Through 
Christ our Lord. Amen.’’ 

If he will but stretch forth his crook 
—as he assuredly will for the asking— 
he will lead us, poor blundering sheep, 
to the mountain-top—the Culmen virtu- 
tum of his prayer. 





CHILD SAINTS. 


CHILD 


SAINTS. 


MARY ADELAIDE GARNETT. 


SAINT DIOSCORUS. 


TO YOU will not offer 
incense to Jupiter,” 







SQ 






the judge repeated 

angrily. “Do you 
(EY, know that I have 
ANBWA!A power to force you to 


The boy bowed his 
head. ‘You may force my hand to 
swing the censer,” he said, and his voice 
rang out boldly, “but you can never 
force my heart to bow before an idol 
of stone.” 

The judge gave a signal. 
come forward,” he said. 

Obedient to his command, six strong 
Greek soldiers stood behind the boy. 
Dioscorus moved not a muscle. He 
was the soldier of another army, and the 
honor of his King was at stake. 

At a sign from the judge, he was 
thrown on the rack, and his hands fast 
bound to the cruel pulleys. The wheel 
was turned, and the boy’s face con- 
tracted under the terrible torture. 
Every bone was pulled from its socket, 
but no cry escaped him. 

“Now will you offer incense,” the 
judge demanded. And the boy’s voice, 
sharp with agony, rang out, “No never.” 
Then the torch was applied, and he was 
brutally whipped. A_ true soldier of 
the thorn-crowned King, he bore all 
in silence. 

The judge then changed his tactics 
and tried persuasion. He offered the 
boy gold, honors, and a place near his 
own person,—all to be won by a moment, 
just one moment of adoration before 
Jupiter. “I have pity on your youth and 
beauty,” he said. ‘For fifteen years have 
youserved your God. Now bow to mine 
and I will give you whatever you ask.”’ 

Dioscorus raised his right arm, crip- 
pled and weak though it was from the 
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torture he had undergone. “Yes,” he 
said, “I have served my God for fifteen 
short years, and with His help I will serve 
Him throughout eternity.” 

It was a noble answer. Deep down 
in his hard old heart, the judge softened 
towards the boy who faced death so 
fearlessly. ‘‘Go,” he said, a strange 
tenderness in his voice, “and serve 
Alexandria as faithfully as you serve 
your God. I will not condemn so brave 
a soldier to death.” 

Weak and bleeding, yet victor, the 
boy was borne from the court-room. 
His King had not yet called him. 
Other battles must be fought, other 
laurels won, before he would answer at 
last to the roll-call of the God of armies 
in the Kingdom beyond the stars. 


SAINT DOROTHY. 


The iron gate slammed, and Dorothy 
was alone. Down the white road strode 
the senator’s son, his toga flying in the 
wind. 

For the first time in her life the little 
maid was afraid. Her face was white 
as the snowflakes now whirling about 
her. She drew her cloak closer with a 
little shiver, not wholly from the cold. 

Her eyes followed the fast disappear- 
ing figure of the angry boy. She had 
refused to marry him because she had 
promised herself to Jesus Christ, and all 
her sweet pure love was given to the 
Heart of God Himself. Theophilius 
would tell the Emperor that she was a 
Christian, then would come _ terrible 
tortures and death. Oh, would she be 
brave enough to suffer then, when even 
now she was trembling at the mere 
thought of the cruel flames and sharp 
sword? Tears came to her eyes. She 
was only a weak girl and the soldiers 
were so strong. 


Then a thought quieted her. Her 
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name, Dorothy, meant ‘Gift of God.” 
Her life was the dear Lord’s gift. If she 
offered it back to Him bravely for His 
sake, would He not be with her even in 
the midst of the flames, to give her 
strength and courage? 

Her lips smiled, her arms fell apart. 
“Dear God, I am not afraid now,” 
she whispered, her face upturned to the 
dull gray skies. 

A few months later a crowd without 
a prison waited for a sight of the girl 
martyr. Because she would not bow 
before the idols, Dorothy had that very 
day been condemned to death. As they 
watched the gates swung wide, and 
Dorothy, her wrists bound and guards 
on either side, came forth. Her step 
was firm, her sweet lips smiling, but 
her eyes were modestly cast down. 

Theophilius was among the watching 
crowd. As she passed him, he cried 
mockingly, ‘“You are going to die for 
God, you say. I will believe that there 
is a God if you send me roses and apples 
from His garden,” 


Dorothy raised her eyes for a fleeting 


instant, then dropped them again. “I 
will send them,” she answered simply. 

That night while Theophilius was try- 
ing to drown the memory of Dorothy’s 
death in a gay banquet, a little child 
stood suddenly by his side. On one 
arm was a basket of crimson roses, and 
nestled deep down in the dark green 
leaves, were apples, too fair to have been 
grown in the gardens of earth. ‘“Doro- 
thy bade me give these to you,’ a sweet 
voice whispered. 

Theophilius turned, startled, but the 
boy had disappeared. Only the basket 
with its fragrant burden of fruit and 
flowers remained 
- “Here, catch that boy,” he cried to 
the servants. ‘‘What boy,” they asked. 
‘‘We have seen no one.” Theophilius 
hurried out into the night. 

All through the long hours he searched, 
and dawn found him seeking still. 
In the still hours of early morning he 
began another search, this time for 
God’s truth. 

Theophilius became a Christian. The 
prayers of the girl martyr were answered 
in Heaven. 


The Winds. 


MAUDE C. HEALY. 


Out of the teeth of the North, 
The wind blows, 
And coldly it blows, and coldly it blows! 
It pricks the fingers and numbs the toes, 
It pinches the ears and tweaks the nose, 
And pierces the warmth of flannel clothes; 
On chilblained feet a body goes, 
When the North wind blows! 


Out of the heart of the South, 
The wind blows, 
And softly it blows, and softly it blows! 
It flushes the sweet breast of the rose, 
And the garden with perfume overflows 
E’er tripping on tip-toe the south wind goes. 
Ah me, the joys that the summer knows 
When the South wind blows! 


THE LIBRARY TABLE. 
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THE LIBRARY TABLE. 


ESSENTIALS IN CIVIL- 
GOVERNMENT. 


A TEXT-BOOK FOR USE IN SCHOOLS. 
S. E. FORMAN, PH.D. 


This book is something of a departure 
from the prevailing nethods of instilling 
the principles of Civil Govermnent. 
After defining ‘‘Government” Mr. 
Forman denotes chapters respectively 
to “The Government of Self,’ “The 
Family,” and ‘“The Government of the 
School,” thus preparing the pupil for 
intelligent study of Citizenship, Civic 
Rights and Civic Duties. National and 
State governments are comprehensively 
treated but there is little in regard to 
‘City government. 

The text is interesting throughout, 
and the author constantly emphasizes 
the fact that good citizens lead to good 
government, that the prosperity of the 
state depends upon the morality and 
and intelligence of the individual. The 
book will be a help to any teacher of 
‘Civil Government. 

American Book Company. 60c. 


METCALF AND RAFTER’S LAN- 
GUAGE SERIES. 


BOOKS ONE AND TWO. 


Language lessons and grammar are 
combined in these attractive text- 
books. Book One, while correcting the 
child’s English, teaches the elements of 
composition, furnishing models and out- 
lines. There are stories from pictures,— 
beautiful new pictures that will appeal 
to the child—reproductions, observation 
lessons, written and conversational exer- 
cises and studies of poems. Letter-writ- 
ing is given unusually full treatment 
and the use of the dictionary is taught. 

In Book Two the good work of Book 
One is continued, Part I, dealing with 


language and Part IJ, with grammar; 


being designed for simultaneous study. 


The development of the language work 
is gradual and logical, the grammar 
clear and comprehensive. In many 
points these books are superior to any 
we have yet examined. 

American Book Company. 60c. 


THE BARRIER. 


RENE BAZIN. 
TRANSLATED BY MARY D. FROST. 


It is with genuine regret that we turn 
the last page of this entertaining 
book. “The Barrier’ is a thoroughly 
Catholic novel, from the pen of a master 
workman, René Bazin, author of ‘The 
Nun,” “Redemption” ‘The Coming 
Harvest,” and “This My Son.’ The 
original loses none of its charm in its 
admirable English dress. 

“The Barrier’ introduces three prin- 
cipal characters: Felicien, a young 
Frenchman, who has passed his diplo- 
matic examination with honor, and 
incidentally has lost his faith; Reginald 
Breynolds, a young English officer, whose 
search for the truth is finally rewarded; 
and the heroine, Marie Limerel, a 
lovable type of young womanhood, in 
whose character piety is the most marked 
trait, to whom religion is always essen- 
tial. The barrier—whence the title— 
is religion. It is religion that causes the 
rupture between Reginald and his father 
which deprives him of the right of 
succession. It is religion that deter- 
mines Marie to refuse to marry Felicien 
whom she dearly loves, and who in 
turn loves her. He is no longer a 
practical Catholic. Hence she says: 
“What I do ask for above all is, that 
there should be no thought that kept 
us apart; that we should have but one 
soul between us. Have we the same 
faith? Are you a Christian still? 
Understand me: I know that you 
continue to go to Mass and would 
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accompany your wife there. I see that 
through family tradition you remain 
respectful to Catholic ideas, ceremonies, 
and customs. But to be outwardly 
respectful is not enough. It is not 
living by faith, as I wish to live. It 
pains me to speak to you like this, I am 
being hard to myself. But it would be 
such a disillusion if I found my husband 
could not pray with me—was not 
inspired in all his acts by that faith 
which is truly all of me. I should like 
my marriage to have about it something 
of the eternal. I believe those to be 
poor marriages which are not formed 
to last forever. I think that the family 
one founds should have echoes before 
and after. I should wish to be the 
mother of a saintly race.’”’ And when 
Felicien urges, ‘‘What nobler work than 
to bring back to God the man you have 
chosen?” she replies: “Today that 
can no longer be done. I should have 
the whole world to struggle against, 
I could not bring it to pass.” “And yet,” 
he insists, “Christian virgins have mar- 
ried pagans.” She answers: ‘‘They were 
forced to in those days. Besides, those 
pagans had never known the true life. 
The pagans of today are Christians 
blighted. I am sure of it. They will 
not revive in pure water like a drooping 
spray of lilac.” Truly this ideal of 
marriage might well impress many of 
our Catholic young women who are 
willing to imperil their happiness here 
and hereafter by contracting marriage 
with non-Catholics. 

In the course of the story there are two 
intensely dramatic scenes: the first when 
Reginald declares to his father that he 
is no longer a member of the Church of 
England. “I owe it to myself before all 
things to be sincere and to let my ac- 
tions accord with my thoughts. I am 
no longer bound to my Church by ties 
of faith. To profess a faith I no longer 
hold, even by a sign—a false sign—to 
swear an eternal allegiance to which no 
thought within me corresponds—I can 
do it no longer!” The second, when 
Felicien reproaches his parents with 
their responsibility for his loss of 
faith: “I had early Christian training, 
I recognize it. I saw more examples of 
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faith among my masters and received 
more religious instruction than most 
of the men of my generation. That 
should have sufficed, and often has done, 
to build up a sound faith. But on one 
condition. It is that the family life 
should be in harmony with these instruc- 
tions. I have seen at home too many 
examples which did not agree with the 
lessons taught at school, and I have 
learned to doubt. In short I have 
never understood from the life here at 
home that religion was the law by which 
we should be guided. That is what I 
reproach you with.” It would be well 
if Catholic parents would reflect seri- 
ously on these words, those especially 
who either will not send their children 
to a Catholic school, or who seem to think 
that if they do their responsibility is 
shifted to others as far as the Christian 
education of the children is concerned. 

We cannot say too much in praise of 
this book. We sincerely hope that we 
may have many more from the pen of 
the same gifted writer. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
$1.30. 


JOSEPH HAYDN,—THE STORY OF. 
HIS LIFE. 


FRANZ VON SEEBURG. 


TRANSLATED BY REV. J. M. TOOHEY, C. S. C. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the 
fame of Haydn is undying. Nearly 
everyone has at least heard of the 
composer of ““The Creation” and “The 
Seasons.””’ Many are familiar with the 
masterpieces of this truly great artist. 
And yet how few there are who appreci- 
ate Joseph Haydn the man. 

Haydn was more than a wonderful 
musician; he was a great man. Born 
of Catholic parents in a Catholic country, 
he was at all times a devout Catholic. 
From childhood his life was a continual 
struggle against adversity. Thrown on 
the world penniless and friendless, he 
overcame every obstacle by sheer per- 
severance and Christian fortitude. In 
all his trials his faith in God never 
wavered. Unselfish, charitable, forgiv- 
ing, he lived a blameless life and died 
a saintly death. “I have regulated my 
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life in the same manner as my composi- 
tions” he said. ‘‘AsI began these with 
God and always ended them with a 
Laus Deo! Praise be to God!’’ so also 
the thought of God has been the golden 
thread that ran through my life. With 
a Laus Deo! I also wish to conclude my 
earthly existence.” 

“Joseph Haydn” is a very interesting 
book—an excellent book, in particular, 
to put into the hands of boys. The 
translation is well done, and the Ave 
Maria Press is to be congratulated on the 
production of an attractive volume. 

The Ave Maria Press, Notre Dame, 
Ind. $1.00. 


JESUS ALL GREAT. 
FATHER ALEXANDER GALLERANI, 8. J. 
TRANSLATED BY F. LOUGHNAN. 


“Jesus all Great’’ is the second of a 
series by Father Gallerani, and is 
similar in style to the first volume, 
“Jesus all Good.”’ 

This modest little work, as it is termed 
by the author, consists of a series of 
meditations on the Greatness of Jesus. 
Its purpose is to make Our Divine Lord 
better known and consequently loved 
and served with reverent love and 
filial service. We recommend this book 
to all those who are in the habit of mak- 
ing daily meditation, visits to the 
Blessed Sacrament and the Holy Hour. 

P. J. Kennedy & Sons, New York and 
Philadelphia. 50c. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL DIREC- 
TOR’S GUIDE. 


REV.- PATRICK SLOAN. 


Father Sloan is entitled to the lasting 
gratitude of directors of Sunday Schools 
for this excellent manual. It is difficult 
to conceive of any more complete, 
practical and up-to-date work on this 
most important subject. If our Sunday 
Schools lack efficiency, the fault must 
be attributed to imperfect system and 
method rather than to want of interest 
and zeal on the part of those in charge. 
In order that the Sunday School may 
attain its end it must be made attractive. 
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In this “Guide” we find a mine of 
information whereby each Sunday 
School may be made all that the ideal 
Sunday School should be. 

Benziger Brothers. $1.00. 


THE MIRROR OF TRUE MAN- 
HOOD REFLECTED IN THE 
LIFE OF ST. JOSEPH 


FROM THE FRENCH BY REV. JOHN 
MULLANY, LL.D. 


“The Mirror of True Manhood”’ is a 
handy little volume of meditations on 
the life and virtues of St. Joseph. The 
purpose of these meditations is to make 
this great saint, the patron of the 
Catholic Church better known and to 
increase devotion to him. An excellent 
little book for the month of St. Joseph. 

Fr. Pustet. New York and Cincinnati. 
60c. 


THE PLAIN GOLD RING. 
ROBERT KANE, S. J. 


Those who found “The Sermon of 
the Sea”’ a great work, rich in beautiful 
imagery and brilliant phrase, but richer 
still in salutary truth well-pointed and 
gently expressed, will look with high 
expectation to another book from the 
same author. They need have no fears. 
of disappointment. The present vol- 
ume will meet and surpass all their 
expectations. 

‘“‘Lectures on Home” might seem to 
some a prosy, preachy subject which 
offered little scope for the play of a 
brilliant imagination. To our author, 
however, the subject is ““Love’s Young 
Dream,” beautiful with the charms of 
a thousand poetic fancies, yet supported 
solidly on a broad foundation of sound 
philosophy expressed in that under- 
standable language which we are accus- 
tomed to call common sense. 

Father Kane has the rare gift of 
dressing out a common truth in bril- 
liant and attractive garb, making of it 
a thing to dazzle and delight the imag- 
ination without thereby losing an atom 
of the convincing force which appeals. 
to the reason. 

The volume contains six lectures 
whose titles indicate how completely 
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the subject of the home is covered. 
In the first lecture, ‘The Hallowed 
Bond of Home,” the author sings of 
the ideal home, its blessed memories, 
its sacred ties, and the ennobling influ- 
ences it fosters. Its strength and per- 
manency he establishes on the Christ- 
ian idea of marriage, a contract which 
is holy, a sacrament of Divine institu- 
tion; a contract which is breakable 
only by death. This curt character- 
ization of divorce is worthy of wide 
quotation. “It is an insult to woman- 
hood to think that her love can be 
tasted and then thrown aside like a 
fruit that has lost its flavor. : 
Divorce is a step toward woman’s 
degradation.” 

The subject of the second lecture is 
“The Husband and Breadwinner,”’ and 
here the sterner partner may read a 
sound lesson on the nobility of work. 
The love of work, the author reminds 
him, may be much encouraged by thrift, 
a virtue too often neglected in our day. 
The author does not mention “the high 
cost of living,’ but he has a timely com- 
ment which contains at least in part the 
solution of that very perplexing question. 
“Tf all classes were to level down at 
least fifty per cent. of their needless 
expenses, the country would soon be 
prosperous.” 

The third lecture is devoted to the 
wife. ‘‘Home’s Queen and Helpmate,”’ 
the author calls her; and any woman 
who will read that chapter with serious 
humble attention will see clearly all 
that she might be, and will have pointed 
out to her in thoroughly practical fash- 
ion the defects which prevent her from 
being her husband’s queen and _ help- 
mate. Were we to attempt quoting 
from this lecture we could not stop 
short of transcribing its every line. 

“Unhappy Homes’”’ is a painful sub- 
ject. With the skilful touch of the 
practised surgeon, a touch at once 
accurate and gentle, the author goes 
straight to the source of these grievous 
troubles. ‘The real root of unhappiness 
is that love is misunderstood.” This 
lecture contains some very wise and 
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eminently practical directions for avoid- 
ing and repairing such misunderstand- 
ings. 

The fifth chapter, entitled ‘““The Home- 
less,” is devoted to those who live the 
single life in the world. Father Kane 
gives little consideration to the bach- 
elor who for the most part has made his 
choice with the sole view to personal 
comfort and freedom from care. To- 
wards the maiden lady he feels quite 
differently. ‘The old maid may have 
always been an old maid. She never 
wished to be married; was never meant 
to be married; but up to the last as from 
the first she has her own useful, happy, 
holy place in the world.” Touching 
the reason advanced by some for their 
life of single blessedness the author sets 
forth a piece of workable wisdom. “A 
practical aspect of this problem is that 
while the light and warmth of real 
romance should always linger round 
the love of happy homes, yet this is 
never incompatible with common sense. 
Thus when a maiden meets a man whom 
she esteems and likes, and whom she 
can trust to be kind towards her, she 
need not refuse his offer of marriage 
because she does not feel sentimental. 
Or when a young man admires a girl 
who isin every way a suitable match 
for him, he should not draw back or 
hesitate because he does not feel like 
the hero of a novel. The love that 
comes after marriage is better than the 
love that goes before.” 

The sixth and last lecture treats of 
the duties of parents in the education of 
children and the formative influences 
of the home. 

In spite of all the good things it con- 
tains the collection of lectures makes a 
hard, compact, well-printed volume of 
less than 150 pages. It invites a place 
on the living-room table of every Cath- 
olic home in the world, and its modest 
price brings it within the reach of all. 
For the bride-to-be it is a gift whose 
value will far outlast many a pretty 
wedding present. 

Longman’s, Green & Co., New York 
and London. 90 cents. 
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The Best Dyeing and Cleansing Done at the 


ANKARLOO STEAM DYE 
HOUSE AND NAPHTHA 
CLEANSING WORKS 


ERNST HOLLMAN, Prop. 
23-27 Depot St. Manchester, N. H. 


P. H. MORAN, D. D. 5. 


841 Elm Street 
MANCHESTER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 





N. J. WHALEN 
Leather Store 


Manchester, N. H. 
McEvoy of New York erate of Black 


Goodalior oe aa 
Veil- 
ings, Merino, Cashmeres, Dimity, Shawls, Linens, Rosar- 
ies, Etc 


Special Devercaicns for Priest's Cassocks and Altar 
Boy’s Outfits 

Your Scdeet respectfully solicited. 
JOBNS F. McEVOY, 42 BARCLAY ST., NEW YORK 













23 and 24 Lewis Whari, 


NORRISTOWN MAGNESIA AND ASBESTOS CO. 


Manufacturers, Dealers and Contractors 
aa eee 
.. Steam Pipe and Boiler Coverings .. 


General Fire-Proofing Work with Asbestos Products 
in All Its Details 


OFFICES AND FACTORY: 







BOSTON, MASS. 








Caster Packages 


PAGE 8 SHA W'S 
LIGGETT’S, APOLLO 
TE pee 


CHOCOLATE 
THE PRECOURT es STORES 


ELM & HANOVER STS: 
38 STORES } CENTRAL & CHESTNUT STS: 
170 WILSON ST: 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 





HERMAN F. MAYNARD 
Painter and Decorator 


HOUSE PAINTING and WHITE WASHING 
All Kinds of Work Done at Short Notice 


414 Union, Cor. Central St., Manchester, N. H. 
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CAVANAUGH BROS., 
HORSE DEALERS 


STABLES AT 


48 West Central Street Manchester, N. H. 


Court Street, Taunton, Mass. 





Ip. ©. Dolan, 


Snterior Decorator « Painter 


18{ Tremont St., Boston, Wass. 


Celephone, 2056 Oxford 





A. P. NARDINI, President and Treasurer. 
MARBLE STONE 


DAMASUS BOUVIER, Vice-Presiden. 
SCAGLIOLA Be BRONZE 


A. P. Nandini Company 


Designers, Sculptors and Makers of 





Ecclesiastical Art Productions 
STATUES, STATIONS, ALTARS, RAILINGS, ETC. 


715 Massachusetts Ave. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


851-860 Harrison Ave. 


SIX BUILDINGS ARE DEVOTED TO OUR ART WORK 





Redden Bros. 


Cash Grocers and Provisions 
also all Kinds of Meat 


5 Third Street DOVER, N. H. 





| We furnish your House from 


CELLAR TO ATTIC 
C. De MOULPIED & CO. 


Opp. Transfer Station. Manchester, N. H. 
Sole Agents for famous Crawford Ranges 


FRANK D. LEIGHTON 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
CONTRACTOR 
LAWRENCE F. BRADLEY, Foreman 
STEAM AND HOT WATER WORKS 
1202 Elm Street, = Manchester, N. H. 
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1037 ELM STREET MANCHESTER. N. H. 
| Real Estate, Stocks and Bonds 


Telephone 131 ce 





4 Globes. Stationery, | | : 
iSchool Supplies? JOHN CASHMAN & SON 











MANCHESTER, N. H. 
. Dealer in Church Supplies .. 


There never yet has been a cause for dispute 
over our Candles. They burn RIGHT. They are 
made RIGHT. _And the Price is RIGHT. 


HOOD’S MILK 


ACKNOWLEDGED THE BEST 


| H. P. HOOD & SONS 


494 Rutherford Ave., Boston, Mass. 
| Manchester Branch Office: 66-68 Lake Ave. 


; OF EVERY Reece 
: 
» 









250 DEVONSHIRE STREET 
HN BOSTON - - MASS. 
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Ice Cream .. F resh Meats 


IT’S ALL CREAM! CHOICE 








Ihe BEST--The PUREST 


Groceries and Provisions 
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Our Specialty is Family trade. We deliver 
goods that are right and create confidence in us 


W. J. we Hack 4H ‘Lvery stale | You send or telephone an order and you will 


‘Corner Merrimack and Chestnut Sts., Manchester, N. H. | get the goods you want just the same as if 
you had made a personal visit to our store. 


Hacks to and from Telephone Broughams furnished 
‘all railroad trains. 690. for all occasions. We solicit a trial order 
D. F. SHEA 


JAMES J. GRIFFIN 


Cor. Elm and Spruce Streets 
Tel. 598-2 MANCHESTER, N. H. 


Boots, Shoes, Rubbers 


790 ELM STREET 
Sole Agent for La France and Emerson Shoes 
Repair Department Connected 
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‘ e have removed to our new 


warerooms at 50 Han- 





over Street in the store 
} formerly occupied by Mrs. Nellie 
# Cressey Smith. 

We are showing some exclu- 
We 


sive styles in the best Pianos. 


\ invite your inspection. 


SMITH BROS. PIANO CO. 
50 Hanover Street, Manchester, N. H. 
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F. S. SNYDER, Pres. C. J. RAMSDELL, Vice-Pres: 
F. Al BUREESS, Treas. 


BATCHELDER AND SNYDER COMPANY 


SLAUGHTERERS 
POULTRY DRESSERS 
and BUTTER MAKERS 








WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Beef, Mutton, Lamb, Veal, Pork, Lard, Hams: 
Bacon, Sausages, Poultry, Game, 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Beans 


OFFICE AND STORES 
do, 0/, 09, 61 and 63 Blackstoné St,, Boston 


Packing House, Brighton, Mass. 
Native Poultry Dressing Plant, Boston 
Five Creameries in Vermont 





Chalices 
Ciboria 


Ostensoria 









Brass Sanctuary 


Wares 





Makers of the 
ROSARY 


in Fine Jewels 





Medals 
Class Emblems 


Catalogues 


on application 


THE W. J. FEELEY COMPANY 
Ecclesiastical Art Metal Workers 
PROVIDENCE, - - RHODE ISLAND 








DAVISON’S 


HUMAN BODY AND HEALTH 


Two Book or Three Book Series 


Not school sanitation but the 
laws and facts of personal hy- 
giene, with enough of structure 
(anatomy) and function (physi- 
ology) to enable the pupil to 
understand and apply them. 
No puzzling technical terms, no 
dry details, but clear, vital, prac- 
tical. Widely used in Catholic 
schools. 


LL 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York 
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You Can Sleep in a Cool Room 


and 


Dress in a Warm Room 


if you have 


A Gas Heating Stove 


The moment you light it the heat is there and it 

- takes but a few minutes to temper the room. 

Any chilly corner in the house can be made com-~ 
fortable at very low cost if you have 


A Gas Heating Stove 


They come in various styles and sizes from the 
small portable at $1.50 up to the large fire- 
place fixtures. 

We have a splendid display at our offices. 


PEOPLE’S GAS LIGHT COMPANY 














FARRELL BROTHERS 


JamMES J. FARRELL B. T. FARRELL 


Electric Light, Bell and Telephone Work 
and Gas Fitting. 
Electric Supplies, Gas, Electric 
and Combination Fixtures. » w 


99 Amherst St., Manchester, N. H. 
Moved from 66 Hanover St. 


Our Spring display of 
Shoes *° Oxfords 


is ready for your inspection. 
*® COMPRISING ¥ 
Men’s ELITE SHOES, 
Men’s, Women’s and Children’s 
EDUCATOR SHOES 


and also a big line of 


Ladies’ MAYFAIR SHOES 
T. J. MCDONOUGH 


750 ELM ST. MANCHESTER, N. H. 








CHAS. C. HAYES, 
REAL ESTATE 


AND 


LOANS 
229-230 NEW KENNARD 


7-20-4 


10 CENT CIGAR. 


THE DEXTER 


Londres Shaped, 
5 Cent Cigar. 








R. G. SULLIVAN, Mfr., Manchester, N. H. 





REMOVED TO MY NEW 
PLACE OF BUSINESS 


15 PLEASANT ST, ‘PHONE 137 


q A Heating and Plumbing business estab- 
lished thirty-seven years, enables me to guar- 
antee Satisfactory Work at Satisfactory Prices. 
@ Stove, Refrigerator, Boarding House and 
Hotel Repairs are my Specialties. 


T. J. BRIGGS. 


P. J. McEvoy 


310 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 
Largest Importer of 
Habit Merino, Cashmere, Serge 
Nun’s Veiling, Dimity, Coburg, 
Rosaries, ete. 
Linens for Church use 


Special Department for CASSOCKS AND SUR- 
PLICES for Altar Boys and C hoir Outfits. 
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We will build your book from start to finish Let us estimate on your printing 
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; : 
a The New Mount St. Mary’s stands in the centre of a magnificent estate of w 


mw some 300 acres, high upon the hills overlooking the beautiful Merrimac valley. y 
ms Under its roof a skilled architect has assembled all the best achievements of y 















a modern science in sanitation, comfort and convenience, while the extent of its v 
i grounds and the altitude of its situation afford ideal opportunities for open air v 
a exercise. oo ¥ 
a There are courses in every useful and ornamental branch of a solid and re- % 
; fined Christian education, including a Kindergarten department and two years’ v4 


mw, advanced work for high school graduates. 








Address THE SISTER DIRECTRESS 
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; : 
i | for Boys ’ 
aN aN 
‘Mt. St. Mary’s Preparatory School for Boys 3 
a aS aS n 
a a 
a Conducted by. the Sisters of Mercy, Manchester, N. H. a 
WN uN 
ay ay 
; ; 
4 , This school is designed to meet a long-felt need, to furnish for boys between the n 
a ages of four and twelve years a select and home-like institute where health, habits ih 
‘ and mental training may be carefully supervised. ; 
a Instructions in all branches suited to the age and capacity of the pupils. ¥ 
z For terms, address p 
\\ / 

w A\\ 
a THE SISTER DIRECTRESS - - Mt. St. Mary’s, Manchester, N. H. 
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Gaster 
Lilies | 
Flowering Plants 


Cut Flowers 
in variety 


for Easter .... 


AT 


HOOD FLOWER STORE 


HANOVER & CHESTNUT STREETS 








JOSEPH A. PARR 
Druggist 


_Kearsarge ote 





110 Hanover St., (Opposite P. O.) 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 


JOSEPH CARRIER 


Dealer in 
CHOICE BEEF, LAMB, VEAL, PORK, FLOUR, 
SUGAR, CANNED GOODS, TEA AND COFFEE 


175 Cedar Street. 





Telephone Con. 


SAVAGE BROS. 
Paper Hangers 


DEALERS IN 
HIGH-GRADE WALL PAPERS 


Cor. Central and Pine Sts., Manchester, N. H. 
TELEPHONE CONNECTION 


R. E. McKEAN 
..Tatlor.. 


807 ELM STREET 
MANCHESTER, - N.H. 
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| You are sure to get a 


Perfect Picture 
ate Asl aoteis 
Lindsey’s 


987 ELM STREET TEL. CON. 





Sullivan & McGovern 
Marble and Granite Works. 


MANCHESTER, N. H:. 





YORK BEACH 
MAINE 


J. H. GEISEL, Manager 


| First-class accommodations at reasonable rates. 


Correspondence for season 1910 solicited. 
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FIRE INSURANCE Co. 
[3.8% TER hoo 
4,069,140.67 1,.252.267.06 
4,310,836.19 1.257,058.25 


































4.500,404.12 1,322,978 .14 
4,.861,149.81 1408,681.54 








TOTAL LIABILITIES $2,352,468.27~ 
POLICY-HOLDERS SURPLUS $2,508,681.54~ 






THE MAGNIFICAT. xi 


F Gardinal Gibbons Six ys \ 

Ot the Catholic Gucyclopedia :— [ 
“A work destined to be of treafeul ‘ 
able assistance not only to-> | 


Catholics. but also to a ; 














Catholic renders.” 





ale contains a vast fund of general 


information on philosophy, civil his- 
—= tory, the fine arts and civil and ecclesiastical institutions.” 


2, 
C C [ The Catholic Encyclopedia is a necessity 
0 atho us because it furnishes them with the com- 
pletest Catholic history covering all Catholic subjects. 


To Non = Catholics The Encyclopedia is of the 


greatest use and importance, 
because it unlocks for them, for the first time in English, in the 
briefest compass, a full and authentic exposition of Catholic History, 
beliefs and interests. It not only familiarizes its readers with the 
teachings of the Catholic Church, but also with the world-wide 
influence of the Church on civilization. 


To The Reader General, *2£2"4!ess 
eae religious _affilia- 


tion, the work opens up a mine of information nowhere else avail- 
able, including history, exploration and discovery, art, music, science, 
sociology, literature, etc. 


ESS 


ie i Wiles 





There is no other set of books in the English language like G: 
The Catholic Encyclopedia. The information which it fur- 7 

nishes could not otherwise be obtained except through y OMEN 
the possession cf hundreds of other works—and ee 


even then it would not be fully duplicated. 9, 7 APPLETON 
COMPANY 


Beautiful Brochure on Request Lt ae 39 West 38th St, 
On request we will send a beautiful new brochure Pn 7 

‘ A ' #@ Gentlemen: 
of The Catholic Encyclopedia, with full ‘7 Pisaseceka wiseeece 
information. of Zea your beautiful new 200-page 


brochure of The Catholic 
Vora NOM Ready of 7 Encyclopedia. 


= Robert Appleton Company va Namenhe tienen tuurri eh Coe seers 


4 ao afer ate ated halo ntawe us vete hel Pieee ial oats ea eae 


39 West 38th Street, New York ae settee eee eereeeeereses States vewisewe secu a 


ead 


Kindly mention ‘‘The Magnificat.”’ 
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“Necco Sweets” for Easter: 


Lenox Genessee Chocolates 
Eureka Chocolate Almonds . 


Climax : Butterscotch 
* ey Caramello 
ie rs Cox Caramels 
m < Cherries 
¥ as Chips 
s ce Chispa 
ie 3 Cocoanut Dainties 
a ai Datellas : 
“ 3 Frozen Pudding . 
“Vanilla Ice Cream Drops 
“Assorted “‘ 3 ; 
“Chocolate Maple Cream Welunts 5 
a : Mints ? 
sg t Molasses Crisp 
““  Montevideos 


Nougatines . 

Pecan Coffee 

Savoy. aa) koe ee Lowen ig 
Sorrentos 5 

“<< Walnut Apricot . 
‘Wintergreen 

Operas 

“* ~~ Chocolate Helaontse 
Chocolate Harlequin 


oe or Cream Walnuts . 

sy s Pineapple 

s a Praline (assorted) 

a & “Coffee 

% < “Strawberry . 
- oe) “Raspberry 

% a Crinkle 


Druggists’ Gumdrops 

Fruit Tablets 

Signet “ (Vanilla) 
(Wintergreen) 
4 (Mints) 
rt os (Assorted) . 
se a (Montevideos) 


Per lb, Per lb. 

$0.40 O.K. Old Fashioned Chocolates . . . $0.19 
40 “Chocolate Dewey Squares . . . 19 
225 s c Nougatines i 5 5 eee .19 
25 a a Cream Bars) 3 {nee .19 
.25 Royal Chocolate Operas 3. eevee .19 
725). PeachsBlossoms o\ eursiees: 553) hae eee .19 
.25 Licorice Drops . . ieGieae Relre .19 
.25 Royal Chocolate aceeredy. Chilean ane .15 
.25., . Snowflake/Mixture™™., “.) . .0yist- saison 15 
225 | OrangelGemsa)) %) |...) 4) eee ee 15 
125. Molassés' Guts! <7). cp eae 15 
25 Peppermint Cuts Oe ee re 215 
“25 °° Kisses. >: a ures) Wy cs: Rg .15 
.25 Maple Bon Boas, (4. Sahel sk cee emoadatataas .15 
.05 \Canada) Peppermints’. 9%, a) ene .10 
.25., “Baby Creamsa(Maple)" 2 aear area e 10 
25 ie a (Wintergreen)! an) saan .10 
25 Re “« (Peppermint) 5 See oF .10 
.25 Red Star Chocolates ey Fae .10 
Qi J ClOVE: DTOPStencs ieee heeiks cca ee es .10 
526. .Butterscotchi@vals’s; 3) 4) 5: Alea .10 
.25 Molasses Peppermints . . ... . .10 
-95  “Hoarhound'Sqttares ee .10 
‘og IAcideD rope aries. Swe | eee .10 
125.. (Large Peppermints... siaas ome ee noe ae .10 
25 “nuWantergreen: i.) cis, ¥ “cone .10 
.25 Hub Creams oi Jay Seg @ > ens .10 
205 (OS K'Gamdrops "5.55.0, oe .10 
25 Jelly Bearste tear tree. 2 = Ve .10 
195). American’ Mixtures.) oauuce ue ane .10 
25; aime! Dropsien ieee, chloe eo ny ee .10 
25, Marshmallows#).".. sasuke (gee 10 
Jo5 Peanut Candy. ea ey eer -10 
;95" © Ceisha Squares apaeraene i ane .10 
28 Broken Candy= SF Sona, aie ees 10 
.19 
.19 Per pkge. 
-19"~ Pepsin: Gummi. eee 05 
.19- Spearmint; Guniae- sepa een ee 05 
19 TORK Fat hea .O1 


We also carry a full line of Package Candy fou 25c to ‘es 00. 


GORMAN 


71 Hanover Street 
368 Main Street 


BROTHERS 


(STORES) 135 Cedar Street 
2 Putnam Street 











Please patronize our advertisers. 


























Pianos of Quality 


P\LLE -pianos of highest prestige and greatest value are repre- 
(| sented in our stocks. We offer for your inspection pianos 
of name and fame—pianos that are real art products. 
Nowhere else will you find such an opportunity for intel- 
ligent comparison and unrestricted choice. 


As New England’s greatest piano house, we take } and the famous pianos, of which more are sold in 
special pride in offering the best pianos made in | New England each year than of any other make 


New England, of equal cost, 
The Hume The Jewett 
Grands and Uprights Grands and Uprights 





We sell other well-known instruments, both Pianos and Pianola Pianos. 


Pianos from - = = = = $275 Pianolas from = ~ = = $250 
Pianola Pianos from  ~- = = $550 Second-hand Pianos from ~- ~- $150 


STEINERT HAUL. M. STEINERT & SONS CO. 732 22M STREET 


Stores in all Principal Cities of New England 









FIRST PIANO PIECES 


By CHARLES VINCENT 


The famous English Composer 
Carefully fingered, phrased and annotated. Six numbers. Two pieces in each number 
An April Day Dolly’s Wish 
No. Tin Little Song No. 4.1 Smiles and Tears 


Teddy Bear Out for a Walk 
No. 2.4 Over the Sea No. 5-4 The Tin Soldiers 


Dolly’s Dance At Church 
No. 3. { A Melody No. 6. { Slumber Song 


These pieces illustrate most delightfully the composer’s great gift of melody. The 
easier pieces have simple texts, such as children like, to facilitate the mastery of the 
rhythm and to help in memorizing. 










Price, each number, 40 cents 





For Introduction copies are offered this month for 15 cents 
each number. The six numbers for 75 cents. 


THOMAS J. DONLAN Colonial Bldg. BOSTON 


Agent for The Vincent Music Company, Ltd., London 









| Scully’s Corner | | Scully’s Corner | 





SPECIAL OFFERINGS IN CARPET SIZE RUGS 
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UR stock of rugs, from the small 18-inch up to and including the large 11 feet 

3 inch by 15 feet, is the most complete of any shown in New Hampshire. 

Special sizes are made to order at ordinary prices. We are the agents for the cele- 

brated Hartford “Saxony,” the finest rug made in America. For public buildings 
and institutions as well as private family use they are absolutely unequaled. 


Tapestry Rugs, 9 x 12 feet, $ 9.98 to $22.00 


Velvet Rugs, 9x 12 feet, 14.00 to 
Brussels Rugs, 9 x 12 feet, 19.75 to 
Axminster Rugs, 9 x 12 feet, 12.50 to 
Wilton Rugs, 9x 12 feet, 30.00 to 
Saxony Rugs, 9x 12 feet, 


25.00 
30.00 
30.00 
60.00 
50.00 





JAMES A. SCULLY 


1097 Elm Street Scully’s Corner Manchester, N. H. 





